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EDITORIAL 


The vantage point of being part of a global network consisting of church offices for interfaith 
dialogue, interreligious organisations, organisations of other faiths and religions, universities 
and other teaching institutions, individuals of different religions, gives us possibilities to 
reflect on issues relating to interreligious dialogue in different places throughout the world. 
This issue of Current Dialogue confirms this. You will find a paper on interreligious education 
and youth in the US, an article on interreligious experiences in Birmingham and Leicester in 
the UK, a Jewish-Muslim article on spiritual resources for peace in the Middle East, an article 
on Islamic peace-building. My colleague Dr Tarek Mitri contributes a paper on Christian- 
Muslim relations and perceptions as seen from his Middle East perspective and you will also 
find a paper, which the editor presented at a Bossey Ecumenical Institute seminar entitled 
“Interpreting the Bible in Pluralist Contexts”. Anton Wessels gives as an introduction to a 
Christian-Muslim seminar, a biblical meditation on power and the corruption of power. A final 
contribution and a quite unusual attempt is the document crafted by representatives of so- 
called New Religious Movements in Switzerland, like the Unification Church, Church of 
Scientology, Mahikari and the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-days Saints. It is a “code of 
conduct” how to live with responsibility and respect for religious freedom. 


You will recall that in the last issue we published, what we called, "Guidelines for Dialogue 
and Relations with People of Other Religions". We are now distributing them in our official 
languages but have decided to give them a slightly different name: “Ecumenical 
Considerations for Dialogue and Relations with People of other Religions.” We 
realised that by giving them the name ‘guidelines’, we might inadvertently convey a message 
that these had replaced the “Guidelines on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and 
Ideologies” of 1979, which is certainly not the case. Both documents can be accessed on the 
net to be used in our constituency. Another reason for changing the name from ‘guidelines’ to 
‘Ecumenical Considerations’ is that the latter may come across rather as considerations, 
building upon 30 years of experience than guidelines in the strict sense of the word. The 
Ecumenical Considerations will now be published in a booklet in English, French, German 
and Spanish and will be sent to our member churches for studies and action. 


Our work in the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue continues. We are looking 
forward to two important consultations, one on Jewish-Christian relations attempting to open 
a new chapter in Jewish-Christian dialogue. The concept paper, 'Understanding oneself 
through the Other' should give you an idea of our intentions. 


The second consultation is mandated by the Central Committee of the WCC requesting an 
intra-Christian work on how to understand Christian identity in the midst of religious plurality. 
This process and project will involve three desks in the WCC: Mission, Faith & Order and 
Dialogue and produce material for reflection at the next Assembly in 2006. We will report on 
these consultations in our next issue. 


Hoping that this issue of Current Dialogue meets with your expectations, 


Hans Ucko, 
Editor 
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The Future of Interreligious Youth Education in the U.S. 


Presented to the World Council of Churches 
Advisory Group on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue 
By Courtney Goto 


Introduction 


Although the interfaith movement in the United States has long recognized the need to 
educate young people, the attacks of September 11 have underscored the need for 
interreligious youth education. In the months following 9/11, an entire generation of 
American young people (and the general public) were exposed to hundreds of messages 
about Muslims and Islam, many of which were simplistic, contradictory and/or false. Given 
the dramatic nature of 9/11, the conclusions that youth have drawn about “the other” are not 
to be underestimated. 


While interfaith education should reach all young people, in this paper | focus on the 
responsibility of the church (i.e. the Protestant church in the U.S.) to educate its youth. | 
show that despite the clear need, both the church and the interfaith movement are failing to 
provide effective, far-reaching youth programs that promote interreligious understanding. In 
contrast, | discuss America’s schools, which have made surprising progress in promoting 
tolerance and respect among students. | argue that through Christian education, the church 
must play a role in preparing young people to live in a multireligious society. 


The Need for Interfaith Education Post 9/11 


For American youth to respect people of other faiths is critical because they are growing up 
in the most religiously diverse nation in the world, according to Harvard professor Diana Eck. 
Fourteen million American young people or 20% of the Millenial Generation (born after 1985) 
are children of the immigration boom that began in the 1960s,’ and they bring with them 
many languages, cultures and religions. 


Although young people in the U.S. are coming of age in a multireligious society, their parents 
and grandparents are likely to be less familiar with diverse religious traditions. For example, 
among those under age 30, 56% can identify Allah correctly, compared with 35% of those 
who are 65 and older.’ The fact that so many adults are ignorant of other religions does not 
bode well for teaching young people interreligious understanding. According to a 2002 Pew 
study, roughly 2/3 of Americans say they know little or nothing about Islam and its practices." 
Furthermore, few people know a Muslim (28%), a Hindu (17%), or a Buddhist (17%), nor are 
there many who are familiar with the teachings of these religions.” Given these levels of 
ignorance, the backlash against Muslim Americans in the wake of 9/11 is not surprising. 


Ugly as it sounds, young people participated in the backlash against Muslim and Arab 
Americans. Incidents of verbal and physical assault against Muslim and Arab American 
students were reported at George Washington University, University of Michigan, Arizona 
State University, Santa Barbara City College, the University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
and New Mexico State University. Hundreds of Middle Eastern students decided to return 
home in the weeks following the attacks because of growing hostility toward Muslims and 
Arabs.’ In response to such abuse, U.S. Secretary of Education Rod Paige wrote a letter on 
September 19, 2001, urging the leaders of the nation’s schools, colleges and universities to 
protect Muslim and Arab students from harassment and violence.” 
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While some might argue that those who participated in the backlash were not representative 
of young people in general, their participation suggests that at work were larger forces that 
influence all youth. Even before 9/11, young people had seen hundreds of negative images 
about Arabs and Muslims in the movies. Because teenagers purchase 4 out of every 10 
movie tickets, film is perhaps the most powerful teacher of the young. American filmmakers 
have perpetuated false stereotypes of Arabs since 1896, but stereotypical portrayals of 
Arabs have increased in number and violence over the last three decades.”" According to 
Jack Shaheen, stereotypes of Arabs exist in more than 900 features, including blockbusters 
like Raiders of the Lost Ark (1981), The Mummy (1999), and even animated films such as 
Disney’s Alladin (1992). In the wake of September 11, networks reran movies like The Siege 
(1998), in which Arab immigrants lay waste to Manhattan, blowing up the city’s FBI building, 
killing scores of government agents, and detonating a bomb in a crowded bus. Such 
messages are not lost on young people. 


Influenced by movies, American young people may have been vulnerable to the theatrical 
nature of the September 11" attacks. According to Gabriel Weimann, terrorist attacks like 
9/11 are theatrical events designed to capture media attention and involve a worldwide 
audience in an intense struggle of good against evil." Identifying with the cast of characters, 
audiences curse the terrorists, empathize with victims and their families, and cheer the heroic 
counterterrorist squads (or firefighters in the case of 9/11). Swept up in the drama, young 
people soon identified Osama bin Laden as the personification of evil (“Osama yo’ mama” 
became the ultimate youth insult.). His name and image became associated perhaps 
indelibly with Islam in the minds of young people and other Americans. 


The Response of the Church and Interfaith Movement 


Is the church up to the task of interfaith education? In the weeks that followed September 
11, churches all over the United States participated in interreligious prayer services and 
vigils, showed their solidarity with the Muslim community, and participated in interreligious 
dialogue like never before. Books on interfaith relations and dialogue flew off the shelves of 
the National Council of Churches Interfaith Office. But despite a flurry of promising signs, 
the fact remains that churches are failing to provide significant, ongoing youth education that 
promotes respect and understanding among religions. 


The church suffers from deep ambivalence about multireligious work. While there is lip 
service about the importance of interreligious work especially post-9/11, member churches of 
the National Council of Churches (NCC) have failed to support fully the interfaith work of the 
council. In 1995, the NCC had two interfaith staff but now there’s only one, a position that 
has been solely funded by the Presbyterian Church USA, which will not continue after next 
year.” A second sign of marginalization is the co-optation of interfaith staff by other 
departments.” With limited program money of its own, the NCC’s Interfaith Commission is 
forced to adopt the agenda of the wider council, which can delay or prevent important 
multireligious work.” In the face of such marginalization, staff time and resources rarely go 
toward promoting youth education. 


Young people are also underserved by the interfaith movement. For example, in the U.S. 
and at the international level, the interfaith movement does not cater to younger children 
(under 18), missing a critical window of education. In addition, there are limited opportunities 
for young people to participate in interreligious relations and dialogue. A recent survey 
conducted by the North American Interfaith Network (NAIN) showed a significant lack of 
youth programming and young people serving as staff in member interfaith councils.“ At the 
international level, young people’s participation is restricted to the number of youth an 
organization can afford to sponsor, and the process of choosing which youth participate isn’t 
always equitable or representative." Unfortunately, no formal avenues exist to feed young 
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people into the interfaith movement. And when youth gather for a one-time event, an 
organization will often have neither funds nor staff to nurture and sustain a youth network. In 
the U.S., the interfaith movement is liquid and nebulous, which makes attracting and 
networking youth even more difficult.” 


The small number of young people that become involved in the governing structures of 
multifaith organizations often experience a sense of isolation and frustration. Youth can feel 
frustrated when organizations get bogged down in intellectualism,”” when traditional ways of 
engaging in interfaith seem passé, and when issues being addressed seem like non-issues 
for the Millennial Generation.™ Furthermore, young people often get turned off when they 
are expected to play an adult’s game, despite the best of adult intentions. Consider the 
perspective of Robert Traer, former General Secretary of the International Association of 
Religious Freedom, who sees youth as equal but not special participants: 


As a general proposition, youth should not expect to be simply given access to what they 
don’t have because they haven’t had time to develop their careers or in a sense pay their 
way. Youth have to realize that they pass through youth... Youth are being invited to share 
their perspectives and to learn and to some extent to be given a sphere of responsibility in 
which they make their own decisions. | think that should happen. But that sphere of 
responsibility generally is not a matter of turning over the organization or of constituting-- 
because youth are 50% of the population--50% of the board members on an organization, 
where none of the youth are able to continue in the way that others can because they pass 
through youth and become the others. 


Traer is a strong supporter of youth participation but on his terms as an adult, much like a 
young apprentice is guided by a master craftsman. While this is a valid form of mentorship, 
young people often feel constricted—that their gifts are not being fully honored and utilized. 
Young people sometimes feel entitled to greater representation and resources because they 
have no other way to get experience, which is the major currency recognized by 
organizations.””" 


Some of the most promising educational opportunities for youth combine youth leadership, 
interreligious encounter and action. According to Eboo Patel, Coordinator of the Interfaith 
Youth Corps, “As more and more young people become involved in interfaith, it is 
increasingly apparent that our contribution will be in the realm of direct action” (as cited in 
Beversluis, 2002).""" In the Interfaith Youth Corps, young people of diverse faiths work 
together on a joint service project, sharing and exploring their respective faith traditions as 
inspiration for action. Similarly, the E Pluribus Unum Conference gathers Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish students for interreligious dialogue and service learning.” Finally, 
there is the Certificate in Interreligious Relations (CIR) program, which will be an intensive, 
two-year program that will equip young organizers, leaders, and activists to use the skills of 
interreligious dialogue and cooperation in their local contexts.” 
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Religious Pluralism and America’s K-12 Schools 


Where churches and the interfaith movement are failing, schools both public and private are, 
especially after 9/11, addressing growing religious pluralism among America’s student 
population. 


Many public K-12 schools were caught unprepared by the terrorist attacks, though some 
were not according to Charles C. Haynes. For example, confusion reigned at one California 
high school, where teachers and administrators weren’t able to answer questions about 
Islam and effectively help students deal with the tragic events. Their curriculum rarely 
mentions religion, and there are few opportunities for students to discuss such issues. In 
contrast, in Modesto, California, many students and teachers already knew about Islam 
because a course in world religions is a requirement for graduation. This public school had 
been regularly engaging in discussions of First Amendment issues, including how to address 
religious differences in the community. ™ 


The Modesto case suggests that teaching about religion can effectively promote religious 
liberty and tolerance, a view shared by many in the international community. In November 
2001, the United Nations convened over 600 governmental, non-governmental, and religious 
representatives in Madrid to explore how education about religion or belief could contribute to 
building global tolerance." In the opening ceremony, Mary Robinson, UN High 
Commissioner for Human Rights, aptly stated “Intolerance is a learned behavior and can 
therefore be unlearned.” 


Warren Nord’s approach illustrates how teaching about religion might share the goals of 
interfaith education. For example, an established guideline of interreligious dialogue is to 
allow participants to speak for themselves and to encourage others to listen without 
judgment. Similarly, Nord suggests that teachers must encourage students to gain an 
“inside” understanding of religion. As Nord explains, 


To understand people, we must hear what they say and see what they do in the 
context of their beliefs about the world, their philosophical assumptions, their 
reasoning, their motives. To understand a religion is to be able to look out on the 
world and on human experience and see and feel it from the viewpoint of categories 
of that religion.” 


According to Nord, taking seriously other people, including their religious beliefs, is a moral 
task. In addition, he argues that understanding religion intellectually is not enough. He 
suggests how to bring students to observe a religious service, preparing them in much the 
same way that interfaith educators do.” For the public school context, Nord adds, only 
sufficiently mature students should participate and there should be an excusal policy for 
students whose religious convictions prohibit this kind of education. 


The possibility of teaching about religion in American public schools may be closer to reality 
than people think. In 2000 the U.S. Department of Education sent to every public school 
principal guidelines that explain why teaching about religion is not only constitutional but an 
important part of good education. The guidelines give school administrators, for the first time 
in history, legal protection to address such issues as student expression of religion and the 
teaching of religion. Though schools have been slow in implementing the guidelines, those 
that have used them are finding common ground on perennial conflicts over religion in 
schools.“ A place for teaching religion has already been made in curriculum, though 
coverage of the subject could be improved. According to a 2000 study by the Council on 
Islamic Education and the First Amendment Center, teaching about religion has been 
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included to some degree in every major national and state standards documents in social 
studies as well as many language arts and arts standards." 


Many issues need to be resolved. For example, scholars such as Charles Haynes, Os 
Guiness, and others envision public schools as a “civic public square,” where teaching about 
religion is neutral and all religions are welcome to the discussion." However, those in the 
interfaith movement would warn that neutrality cannot be assumed, since those who convene 
bring with them certain assumptions and practices, usually of the dominant group (often 
Christian). In addition, advocates for teaching about religion in public schools should glean 
lessons from the British experience and other international models. 


Interfaith Learning on Campus 


Like their K-12 counterparts, institutions of higher learning have also faced growing 
student diversity, but they have made more progress in turning religious pluralism into 
learning opportunities. First, a growing number of colleges and universities are building one- 
stop religious centers where all faiths can worship under one roof.“ For example, MIT 
recently built a multifaith center because it became clear after the Iran/Iraq conflict that the 
community knew little about Muslims, that growing religious diversity required 
accommodation, and that it would help the university stay competitive.““ Other schools such 
as University of Southern California have undertaken similar efforts.°“ Shared multifaith 
spaces encourage students of diverse religious beliefs to interact and learn from each other 
on a daily basis. They have the opportunity to engage in what Diana Eck calls “the dialogue 
of life,” the search for good relationships in ordinary life.°*" 


A growing number of colleges and universities are making a second investment—providing 
staff and programs that support a multifaith approach to student religious life. Instead of 
leaving religious groups to organize themselves and pay for their activities as in the past, 
Wellesley College has a Dean of Religious Life, who does not represent a single tradition but 
who coordinates a multireligious team of advisors who see to the spiritual needs of all 
students. Mount Holyoke’s student religious life program is most similar to that of Wellesley, 
while Connecticut College, which has a new Associate Dean of Religious and Spiritual Life, 
is also moving toward a multifaith chaplaincy model." 


The case of Connecticut College illustrates how the college’s groundwork in interfaith issues 
paid off on September 11. Immediately following 9/11, the college convened a panel that 
included local Muslim clerics. Not only did many students attend, large numbers of the wider 
community came, forcing organizers to quickly find a larger venue. Patrice Brodeur, a key 
organizer of the event and the Associate Dean of Religious and Spiritual Life, attributes the 
success of the event to previous relationships, which were established with local Muslim 
leaders through student research on Islam in the community.“” Although the terrorist 
attacks created a crisis, trust and lines of communication were already in place enabling the 
college and Muslim leaders to come together and respond constructively. 


Without a doubt the colleges and universities that had space, staff, and programs to address 
issues of religious diversity were better able to respond to 9/11 than those who had not, just 
as some K-12 schools were more prepared than others. The schools’ experience suggests 
that they must be recognized as an important partner in interfaith education. 


Christian Education in the Context of Interfaith Education 
Churches and other religious communities help young people become rooted in their own 


tradition, which is vital preparation for interfaith encounters. As Robert Traer puts it, in the 
world of young people, 
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[p]roliferation of religious options is enormous and it’s all on sale...[O]ur responsibility 
as older people is to try to provide opportunities for younger people to experience 
their own tradition in sufficient depth and seriousness that they can be open to 
experiments and exploring as they have to, to find their own way.”” 


In a sense, the church’s task is to give young people a firm place to stand on while they 
experience a religiously plural world. 


In an attempt to ground young people in the Christian tradition, some might be tempted to 
simply turn up the volume of an exclusivist Christian message: Jesus Christ is the only way 
to salvation to the exclusion of all others. However, what exclusivists fail to realize is that 
their message may attract some young people, but it may drive countless others away. A 
study of four institutions of higher learning cites the case of student Kevin Solomon as 
typical. He moved from heavy involvement in the InterVarsity Christian Fellowship because 
“they wanted [him] to stay in one place spiritually,” to an appreciation of religious diversity 
through the study of Asian religions, and finally to a deeper, more critical appropriation of his 
own Lutheran heritage.” Since religious pluralism shapes a young adult’s everyday world, 
any educational approach constructed with them in mind must address this reality. 
According to Sharon Parks, only if the church can demonstrate a “robust capacity to ‘make 
sense’ in the reality of lived experience will a young adult world recognize the church as a 
context for the composing of a faith to live by." 


Ready or not, the church will be challenged by a younger generation of leaders shaped by 
religious pluralism, says Peggy Thomas, who has served as the Coordinator for Interfaith 
Relations for the Presbyterian Church USA for over twelve years. Thomas says that young 
people are asking theological questions that have not been adequately answered in the 
context of religious pluralism: 


That’s going to affect core theology. | don’t think you can ask theological questions in 
one area and not have it affect the basic way you look at all theological questions...| 
really wonder what will happen when we get core leadership in the church from the 
younger generation that has been involved [in interfaith encounters]—whether 
through school, college, life experience and maybe even seminary...[They] are going 
to come with a different understanding of ministry. That’s going to be really, really 
tough for the establishment. And | just think we’re not ready.“?™" 


Perhaps the church’s coming to terms with this reality can be made easier if the church 
taught a spirituality of dialogue, which roots young people more deeply in the faith of Jesus 
Christ but encourages faith development through encounters with people of other faiths. 


A spirituality of dialogue would help young people understand the context of exclusive claims 
about Jesus. While many American seminarians learn to examine exclusive passages about 
Jesus in their historical and cultural context and to appreciate their confessional language, 
such exegetical tools are not often taught to younger and lay people. Perhaps they should 
be. In addition, young people should learn that exclusivist theology itself has a history, with 
deep roots in the period of missionary expansion around the turn of the nineteenth century. 
As Kenneth Cracknell shows, Christian thinkers not only justified their exclusive claims with 
the bible but with the new rationalism of their time.” 


A spirituality of dialogue would teach young people to be witnesses without claiming 
Christianity’s superiority over others. The new 2002 World Council of Churches Ecumenical 
Considerations for Dialogue and Relations with People of Other Religions,” warns: 
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We know how easily we misconstrue God’s revelation in Christ, betraying it in our 
actions and posturing as owners of God’s truth rather than as undeserving recipients 
of grace. The spirituality, dedication, compassion and wisdom we see in others leave 
little room for claiming moral superiority.*" 


In the spirit of dialogue, young people would learn that witnessing simply means, as Niebur 
puts it, confessing what we have experienced God to have done for us and in the world in 
Jesus, and we leave the rest to God. *" 


Interreligious encounter should be a faithful practice of Christianity. Diana Eck argues that if 
we like the World Council of Churches acknowledge both the seeking and finding of God by 
people of other faiths, then interreligious encounters are opportunities to deepen our 
understanding of God." According to Eck, the encounter with the Hindu or Muslim is “an 
occasion for truth-seeking dialogue—to offer our testimony, to hear the testimony of others in 
their own terms, to wrestle with the meaning of one other’s terms, and to risk mutual 
transformation.™"” Young people might be excited to know that Christians need partners in 
dialogue because divine reality is only knowable to the extent of our limited human 
capacities. Once we acknowledge that, says British theologian John Hick, we realize that the 
plurality and variety of human experiences of God provide a wider basis for theology than the 
experience of one religious tradition taken alone.”” 


A spirituality of dialogue would allow the church to accompany young people beyond the 
institutional confines of what it has traditionally considered normative faith, into where young 
people are—where faith is deepened and challenged by the encounter of faiths. For many 
young people, this meaning-making will take place in public settings—at interfaith gatherings, 
at school, or in college. According to Ronald Cram, the more that religious educators can 
take their cues from the multicultural, public manifestations of transcendence, the more 
effective their efforts will be.*™' 


Implications for the Future 


What we know is this—the need for interfaith youth education is not likely to diminish but 
rather become more critical. All census and immigration data indicate that this and the next 
generation of youth will come of age in a multireligious America that is becoming more 
diverse. And as long as young people (and adults) remain ignorant about their neighbors’ 
faith and stereotypes like those of Muslims and Arabs abound in the media, the possibility of 
a backlash remains. However, we have learned that interfaith education pays off, as it did 
for many schools, colleges, and universities on 9/11. 


While America’s schools may be on the front lines, the church must do its part to prepare 
young people for life in a multireligious society. We must teach young people how to share 
with humility what they believe God has done for them and for the world in Christ, while being 
open to the possibility of transformation through encounter with the other. By teaching a 
Spirituality of dialogue, the church would meet young people where they are, accompany 
them as they navigate a world of religious pluralism, and prepare them for interfaith 
encounters and learning. 


The church must do more to support those who facilitate interfaith encounters and learning 
for young people. Churches could provide important community fora to increase awareness 
about teaching about religions to promote religious liberty and tolerance. In the area of 
higher education, the church must train a new generation of chaplains and campus ministers 
who can mentor youth in developing a spirituality of dialogue. Finally, the church must 
provide more financial support for youth initiatives in the interfaith movement, providing 
greater opportunities for youth leadership, learning, and action. 
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In order to make progress on any of the above, the church must address the marginalization 
of interreligious work. The church’s ambivalence about the necessity of such work reflects 
the historic tension between people in mission and those who do interfaith work. However, | 
hope the events of September 11, the surge of interest in interreligious responses, and the 
new WCC ecumenical considerations will inspire the church to engage in new discussions 
about the role of interreligious work in the Christian life. Greater understanding might lead to 
increased financial support for interfaith work, which would allow staff to follow an agenda set 
by interfaith concerns and to avoid being co-opted by other initiatives. 


The future of interreligious youth education will depend on many institutions. The church and 
other religious communities, the interfaith movement, and the educational system each have 
a responsibility to do its part to prepare young people for life in a multireligious America. But 
the key to more effective interfaith education will depend on the willingness of these 
institutions to work together, which will require some brave but creative new partnerships. 
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Jews, Muslims and Peace 


Yehezkel Landau and Yahya Hendi 


With ongoing violence sapping the spirits of Israelis and Palestinians, and with the Iraq war 
generating shock waves throughout the Middle East, we call on our fellow Jews and Muslims 
to join forces with concerned Christians to transcend this cycle of death and destruction. 
Jews and Muslims should be spiritual allies, not adversaries. Any student of comparative 
religion knows that Judaism and Islam are as close to one another as any two faith traditions 
can be. In both, the sacred texts prescribe communal norms, and the criterion for genuine 
faithfulness is the practice of justice and compassion. The Hebrew and Arabic languages, 
too, are amazingly close to one another. Muslim and Jewish scholars, at times both writing 
in Arabic, have nourished each other’s spiritualities for centuries. It is only in the past 
hundred years that the conflict over the Holy Land, whether called Israel or Palestine, has 
engendered competing nationalisms and the violation of basic human rights affirmed as 
sacred by all three faith traditions. The conflict has also undermined the historic cross- 
fertilization of these traditions. 


The mixture of religion and nationalism is dangerously combustible. On a human, pragmatic 
level, two nations in a dispute over a land claimed by both should be able to compromise and 
share the territory. But when God’s will is invoked to absolutize one or the other claim, then 
compromise becomes sacrilege, and religious extremism generates grotesque ideologies of 
domination, death, and destruction. 


In recent years, we have wept as our sacred traditions have been hijacked and contaminated 
in this way. Religious leaders who share our sorrow are sometimes intimidated into silence 
by the extremists, or else the political constraints of their public roles encourage self- 
censorship. Their reticence only compounds the tragedy. 


One of the reasons the Oslo “peace process” failed is that it was a secular peace plan 
imposed by secular leaders on a Holy Land, where large minorities of Jews and Palestinians 
are motivated by deeply held religious convictions. There are festering wounds that require 
spiritual, not only political, remedies: the displacement and dispossession of Palestinians in 
1948 and of Jews from Arab countries afterwards; a series of Arab-Israeli wars over half a 
century; a prolonged, unjust, and humiliating occupation of Palestinian territory since 1967; 
continuing violence against civilians; the reluctance of many to accept each other as 
neighbors; and the growth of hatred and suppression. All of these factors have sustained a 
chronic religious pathology. 


Despite this crisis of the spirit, leaders of the various religious communities were not enlisted 
as partners in the struggle for peace. If the September, 1993, signing ceremony on the 
White House lawn had included an Israeli chief rabbi and a high-ranking Palestinian Muslim 
cleric, the message projected on that occasion, especially to the faithful, would have been 
very different. And if religious leaders from the three faiths had been brought together from 
the outset to help make peace possible, the diplomacy would have had a much greater 
chance of success. 


Instead, Israeli and Palestinian leaders, with the endorsement of American and European 
diplomats, labeled Islamic militants and ultra-nationalist religious Jews as “enemies of 
peace”. The dynamic that ensued, with fervent Muslims and Jews feeling threatened by a 
“peace process” that excluded them, has contributed to the dreadful impasse in which we are 
all caught. Religious issues important to both sides were pushed aside and not properly 
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addressed. These include sensitive issues like Jerusalem and the status of what Jews call 
the Temple Mount and Muslims call the Haram Al-Shareef. 


In a more conducive context of trust and good will, it might be possible for Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims to design a political framework for peaceful coexistence in a shared Jerusalem. 
Both nations could agree to offer up to God the sacred plateau at its heart, as extra-territorial 
space in terms of sovereignty and with the wagf Islamic trust continuing to administer the Al- 
Aqsa Mosque and Dome of the Rock. This was the late King Hussein’s proposal, and it 
seems to us the fairest and most practical option. But, in the meantime, voices are heard on 
both sides delegitimizing each other's attachments to this sacred site. This mutual denial 
adds poison to an already lethal atmosphere. 


Part of the problem is that the notion of “political sovereignty” often eclipses the fundamental 
religious truth that only God is sovereign over Creation, and that we human beings are God’s 
regents or servant-partners in blessing and perfecting this world. This means that all political 
realms are under Divine judgment and that their power is relativized by God’s ultimate 
authority. The ramification for Israel and Palestine, under any agreement establishing two 
adjacent sovereignties, is that these two states should be understood as means for ensuring 
the rights and opportunities of people, not ends in themselves. A federation or 
confederation, perhaps including Jordan as well, might be a more effective framework for 
enabling the self-determination of each people and, simultaneously, serving the needs of all 
on the basis of equity and interdependence. 


In fostering interreligious peacebuilding, a Christian mediation role is helpful on two counts: 
to encourage polarized Jews and Muslims to find common ground, and to inspire Western 
Christians to make amends for their own bloody history toward the other two Abrahamic 
communities. For Palestinian Christians, rooted in the land for centuries, reconciliation 
between their Muslim brethren and Israeli Jews is essential for their own economic and 
spiritual welfare. 


The major burden, however, falls on the Jews and the Muslims themselves. Both 
communities, guided by wise leadership, need to overcome longstanding prejudices and 
resentments. Each tradition has sacred teachings that can be enlisted to build bridges of 
respect, reconciliation, and cooperation. Wise religious leadership consists of identifying 
those teachings and educating both peoples in that spirit. 


There will be no political peace in the Middle East without a spiritual underpinning reconciling 
Jews and Muslims. At this critical moment in our history, with heartbreaking suffering and 
loss on all sides, we need to be inspired by the Divine light that shines forth from the holy 
Qur'an and the holy Torah. They both affirm life, not death. They both teach compassion, 
not callousness or hatred. They both call for a richly diverse human family under the 
sovereignty of the One God. 


We both pray that--insh’Allah, b’ezrat Hashem, with God’s help - 2003 will be a year of 
genuine peace and security for everyone everywhere, starting with our common homeland, 
Israel/Palestine. 





Yehezkel Landau is co-director of the Open House Center for Jewish-Arab Coexistence in 
Ramle, Israel, and Faculty Associate in Interfaith Relations at Hartford Seminary. 

Imam Yahya Hendi is Muslim Chaplain at Georgetown University, spokesperson for the 
Islamic Jurisprudence Council of North America, and director of the Peace Office of the 
Muslim American Society. 
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Interreligious Dialogue, Conflict and Reconciliation 
Andrew Wingate 


It is easy to understand the now fashionable activity known as Interreligious Dialogue as 
something comfortable, full of the discovery of what is common and harmonious. It can 
seem an easy road, exciting because, at least in the west, it is something new. Theological 
motivation may come out of a pluralist ideology. Differences may be there, but since we are 
each on different paths up the mountain, or on different spokes of a wheel, there is no reason 
for these to lead to conflict. At its best, this kind of dialogue can lead to a sharing of spiritual 
experience, where each can cross over to the other, and important things be discovered by 
both of us. Doctrine is better avoided, and we search rather for a common ethic, as well as a 
common spirituality. 


This is one side of interfaith dialogue, and it centres on the essential principle that ‘dialogue 
begins when people meet people.’ This is the first of four principles of interfaith dialogue, as 
agreed by the British churches in the 1980’s, based upon the World Council of Churches' 
work in this area. These have stood the test of time, and though they are under review from 
several directions at the time of writing, | believe they can still provide a very useful 
framework for balanced engagement across faiths. But there is another side to the 
enterprise, as suggested by the second principle, ‘dialogue depends upon removing 
misunderstanding and building up trust.’ Only if this stage has been addressed, is it easy to 
move to the last two principles, ‘dialogue leads to common service to the community’, and 
‘dialogue is a means of authentic witness.’ As the Chief Rabbi, Jonathon Sacks, has now 
famously written, in his book The Dignity of Difference (Continuum, 2002), Religions are 
either part of the problem of this world, or they are part of the solution to those problems. 
This means addressing very seriously the second principle above. In a different field, the 
explosion of problems related to the debate on homosexuality in the Anglican Church, which 
we are at present experiencing, arises from a situation where there is little trust between 
evangelicals and liberals, between Africans, Europeans and Americans. Hence it is difficult 
to move towards any action, which can be sustained, for the benefit of the whole church. 
There can be no real critique of the different positions, because there is no real listening. 


In the field of interreligious encounter, | will illustrate these issues of misunderstanding, 
conflict and reconciliation largely through my experience of initiating, leading and 
participating in dialogue programmes in the last three years, since | have been in Leicester. 
It depends greatly which religions are involved, and | will therefore write about particular 
examples. 


Context also matters greatly, and therefore the reader needs a few statistics about Leicester. 
It is a city of 279,000 in the East Midlands of England. The census of 2001 revealed that 
36% of the population are not of European origin. The majority of these are of Indian 
background, with more than 31,000 Muslims, 41,000 Hindus, and 10,000 Sikhs within the city 
boundaries, discounting those who live just outside, and those who either declare no religion 
or do not register, perhaps because they are asylum seekers. Jews are now no more than 
500 people. Christians are nominally 42%, clearly only a minority being church attenders. 


Muslim-Christian Dialogue 


This is the most common form of dialogue worldwide, which is not surprising, because these 
are the two main missionary religions, which now exist in almost every country of the globe. 
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They therefore come into close contact, for good or ill. In countries such as Northern Nigeria 
or Sudan, there is likely to be little dialogue because there is no basic trust that such will not 
be exploited for political reasons. But in other African countries such as Tanzania, Ghana or 
Sierra Leone, Muslims and Christians work well together on common concerns, there is 
intermarriage without it being a great scandal, and there is a fair trust within the difficult 
economic and political realities of those places. 


In both Birmingham and Leicester, | have initiated intentional dialogue groups. The one in 
Birmingham lasted about five years in the 1980’s (as recorded in my book Encounter in the 
Spirit, Muslim-Christian Dialogue in practice, WCC, Risk Books, 1988, 1991). The Leicester 
group has now been running for two and a half years, and has given birth to a separate 
women’s dialogue group. The contexts are similar and different. 


In Birmingham we were involved with Sufi Muslims. This enabled trust to grow more quickly, 
with the ability before long to pray alongside each other, and indeed together. Crucial 
occasions for growth were when as Christians we gave full support to the Muslim members, 
after two Muslims were killed in disturbances in Handsworth. Memorable was my walking 
down Lozells High Street with the Muslim leader, hand in hand with his young daughter, as 
houses smouldered around us after widespread arson attacks, as an expression of solidarity. 
Another was when we faced potential polarisation, with the first Gulf War, in 1990. We held 
three hours of readings and prayer, as the United Nations' deadline passed and the bombers 
prepared to take off. So also, when the Babri mosque was destroyed, we held a meeting for 
all faiths, when we lit candles, expressed our feelings in mixed groups, read from scriptures 
and prayed in quiet. These actions in face of conflict depended upon prior knowledge of 
each other, friendship and trust. This came from meeting monthly over a long period, and 
much hard work. 


In Leicester, we have faced several conflicts together. They have included the Gujarat 
religious strife in 2002, which resulted in the deaths of 2000 Muslims, the ongoing anguish of 
the Holy Land, and wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. More domestic issues include that at 
present related to controversy around Halal meat, and the possibility of British National Party 
marches in Leicester (consequently banned by the police). We have been able to hold 
together through all these, to discuss them in depth, and to hold public meetings of solidarity. 
We have also raised about £12,000 for common causes - for Save the Children in 
Afghanistan, and a joint fund for a Christian hospital in Gaza and a Muslim project in Kosovo. 
Each community entrusted their money jointly. Most important of all, after 9/11, at our Faith 
Leaders’ Meeting, we affirmed a doctrine that an attack on one of us would be treated as an 
attack upon us all, and we were not prepared to allow local Muslims to be scapegoated, for 
what had happened in the USA. | personally wrote a long article on ‘Muslims who have 
spoken against terrorism’, in answer to an article in the Church of England Newspaper, ‘Why 
will Muslims not speak out against terrorism.’ This was much appreciated by Muslims, and | 
used quotations from local Muslims and also from a challenging publication, over 250 pages 
long ‘The Quest for Sanity- reflections on September 11" and the aftermath, from the Muslim 
Council of Britain. 


In our regular group meetings, we have discussed contentious theological issues - is 
Mohammad a prophet? What is our understanding of revelation? Of God? Of Christ? So 
also social issues have been addressed such as the position of women, and the contentious 
themes of religious education, and faith schools. On religious education we were addressed 
by two members of the group, one is a Muslim who is head of religious education in a Church 
secondary school, the other a Christian who is head of religious education in a state school 
which is 90% Muslim. In terms of potential conflict, high on the list have been discussions 
about mission and conversion. We have not only discussed these academically, but heard 
from converts from both sides. It is not easy for Christians to hear why someone has 
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become a Muslim, but far more trust is needed for a Christian who was formerly a Muslim to 
speak in an audience including Muslims. But respect was maintained on these evenings, as 
we struggled to understand the life journeys that were articulated. We have also discussed 
racism, aS we considered how to prevent in Leicester the kind of riots experienced in 
northern cities in 2001. This discussion did not become an attack on white Christians. 
Indeed a Muslim lay person challenged us to acknowledge that we are racist in some way or 
another. An Imam added that he wished to challenge his Muslim colleagues, ‘Why did we 
not welcome the Somalis to Leicester, in the way that we welcomed the Bosnians?’ Was it 
because one group were black and the other white?’ 


The above account shows what can be achieved if sufficient time has been given for trust to 
develop. Potential conflicts can be faced and trust built up further, leading to common action. 
Key also is hard work put in between meetings, particularly between leaders. Such groups 
are normally based on very particular friendships, such as | have had with three Muslims, an 
Imam, a lay person and an academic, and which other Christians also have experienced. A 
final example of this trust was a journey that three of us Anglican clergy made by coach to 
the vast demonstration against the potential war against Iraq in February 2003. The coach 
was organised by Muslims. We received great courtesy all day, and participated in 
numerous informal dialogues. On the return journey food was shared with us from all sides 
of the coach, and | felt a deep sense of gratefulness from them that we had been there for 
them. Hence, as we ate together, | felt a sense of ‘the sacramental’, if not ‘the sacrament’. 


Family of Abraham Group 


This was formed between Muslims, Jews and Christians, in 2002. The Israeli ambassador 
had visited Leicester and | was invited to bring Christian colleagues to meet him. | replied 
that | would do this, if | could bring a group of Muslims as well. He agreed to this, and we 
had a forthright, but respectful and honest discussion about Palestine. The ambassador 
invited us to visit the Holy Land together, to verify some of the areas of dispute. But the 
ground situation, and the lack of established trust in our Leicester group has so far precluded 
this. 


We decided to spend time getting to know each other in Leicester. Whenever Palestine was 
discussed in any detail, differences and mistrust quickly arose. | therefore ruled out of order 
that subject, until we had grown to trust each other more. We had very helpful visits to each 
other’s places of worship, and | thought trust was growing, as Jews found themselves 
welcomed in a mosque - the first time most of them had been there - and witnessed the 
prayers and the warmth of the community. This was reciprocated in both church and 
synagogue. 


However, the situation remained fragile. Unfortunately, a reporter from the Jewish Chronicle 
came recently to Leicester to interview members of the group. She reported very well on the 
favourable situation in Leicester for the Jewish community, and commended our group. 
However, one sentence stood out in a contrary way. A particular Progressive Jew, one of 
the most dialogical of people and a pillar of the Council of Faiths, as well as of this dialogue 
group, was quoted as saying that Muslims he knew were very good in Leicester, with the 
exception of those connected with an organisation based in the city, called ‘Friends of Al 
Aqsa’. This de facto called for ethnic cleansing of Jews from Israel. He was unaware that 
most Muslims in Leicester, including key members of our group, are in this organisation, and 
one is the Secretary. In no time, there were 62 e-mails to the Council of Faiths, from 
indignant Muslims, and the threat of a libel action. 
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| was asked by both communities to chair a meeting in the church hall, considered a neutral 
venue, to talk things through, as well being asked to draft a reply to the e-mails. We had an 
hour and a half of very tough talking. In the end the Progressive Jewish friend affirmed he 
was prepared to withdraw his statement, in the terms he had expressed it, and wrote to the 
Jewish Chronicle accordingly. | hoped that this would be the end of it, and we made a plan 
for further meetings of the group on ‘neutral subjects’. But | found that the next regular 
meeting we had could not address the subject we had planned, as feelings resurfaced, and 
we talked it through again. 


Relationships, however, remain good, and | hope and pray, that after a summer break, in the 
autumn we may be able to move forward, chastened but in touch with the reality of our 
feelings. Ironically, in the midst of all this, Muslims and Jews have been able to support each 
other in their thinking about Halal/Kosher meat, where issues are common, and the securing 
of proper burial facilities for the two communities. As Christians we have been called upon to 
support them both. 


In general here, we have faced the conflict, and are in a period when we wait to see whether 
there can be real reconciliation, and building of trust. A hopeful sign is that both the 
Secretary of Al Aqsa, and the President of the Synagogue have offered to resign from the 
group, if it will help the rest to continue. | hope neither will leave. 


Hindu-Christian Dialogue Groups 


| am involved with two Hindu-Christian groups, and they have followed different patterns. 
Nationally, | am co-chair of the Hindu-Christian Forum of UK. This was formed about two 
years ago, and we began by considering areas of difficulty between us. Immediately 
prominent was the difficult issue of mission and conversion. This agenda came, before we 
knew each other, yet alone trusted each other. We proceeded over several meetings to try 
to agree a common statement, in an area which has divided Christians and Hindus since 
Gandhi’s time at least, with his deep suspicion of Christian mission. This has recently 
become far more high profile, with Hindutva ideology now so strong in India, and the BUP 
government in power in Delhi. 


We went through a tortuous process of drafting and redrafting seemingly endlessly. When 
we seemed to have got near agreement, from the Christian side we experienced new Hindus 
coming to the meeting, and blocking things, by introducing fresh issues. In the end we had 
to suspend the meeting for six months. We jointly agreed that only named members should 
come, only two from any one Hindu or Muslim organisation. We then had a positive meeting, 
where we began again by considering positive stories of co-operation, arising from our local 
contexts. At our recent meeting, we were able at last to agree quite a significant statement 
about conversion, and agree that it was for the UK and not for India. Even at this meeting, 
there were attempts from the Hindu side to remove particular words or to de facto rule out 
even genuine conversion. However, by allowing all to have their say, and by agreeing to one 
or two small changes, we were able to complete the statement. Christians adhered to what 
they felt was a fundamental freedom to change faith, while Hindus felt that their concerns 
about pressured conversions were heard and included. It was important here to remember 
the rules of conflict resolution, that we should seek a ‘win-win’ situation, and in the end all felt 
they had won something. 


At the local level, we have run a very different group, started a year ago, with the help of the 
Teape Foundation, established in Cambridge for encouraging Christian-Hindu dialogue in 
India. India has now come to Leicester! We meet for a meal, in a temple or church, have 
prayer, and then discuss agreed topics, arising from a joint planning group. These topics 
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have tended to be of an undivisive kind; festivals and our understanding of God, mysticism 
and prayer, non-violence, mixed marriages. There has been a good atmosphere, and we 
have been getting to Know each other well, and to respect each other. We have not yet 
tackled the difficult issues - such as mission, caste, racism etc.. This is an alternative model 
to the other group above. 


What is clear from both these groups, is that we are in a very different world from the Muslim- 
Christian-Jewish world. It is east meeting west, different kinds of religions meeting, with 
different sets of agendas. It is also a dialogue with polite and gentle people, but underneath 
there are very real agendas. These are harder to reach than with the ‘religions of the book’, 
in my experience. 


Muslim-Hindu Dialogue 


As a result of the above groups, a Muslim approached me one day, and sought my advice in 
establishing a Muslim-Hindu group. | suggested whom he could contact, to enable a good 
beginning. Suspicions are many, not least because of the deeply divisive Gujarat situation, 
and Kashmir. Since most of Leicester’s 36% non-white population is Gujarati Hindu or 
Muslim, this is right at the heart of potential conflict. So far, they have only met to decide the 
agenda. Rightly they have said that it will be a confidential meeting, without allowing the 
media to be reporting on it. At the height of the Gujarat crisis, the Muslims had called an 
open meeting; 40 or so Muslims came, 6 Christians, and only one Hindu. Now at least they 
are beginning to talk together. Here the problem is not that of not Knowing each other, they 
have lived happily in the city together for years. But it is a breakdown of trust, such as we 
have also seen on a bigger scale within the settled communities of the former Yugoslavia. 


Final thoughts 


Clearly there are parts of the world where interreligious dialogue at times of conflict has 
become a matter of life or death. Kaduna in Nigeria, Palestine, Burma, Sri Lanka would be 
examples. But here in Britain, we have a chance to enable a model for Europe and further 
afield. Our relatively free context can enable us to meet without fear of being misunderstood, 
except, in each case, by our own more conservative colleagues. Our very engagement in 
dialogue may bring us into conflict with our own people. Here comes the need for education 
of our Own communities, and | have been much involved in that. But at their best, these 
dialogue groups have enabled conflicts to be faced, and struggles to be faced together. 
They have provided examples of what St Paul has called ‘the ministry of reconciliation’ that is 
at the heart of the Christian gospel, but also at the centre of each of these religions in their 
core. ‘Loving our neighbour’ does not mean agreeing with each other, but respecting each 
other and what each believes, with our differences. As Rowan Williams put it in his recent 
keynote lecture on the relationship between Christians and people of other faiths, delivered 
at Birmingham University, dialogue is as important, as to learn to search for truth, to 
acknowledge our differences, and to rejoice in how we handle those differences. Such a 
description of dialogue summarises what we have discovered in the encounters described in 
this article. 





Andrew Wingate is Director of Ministry, Inter Faith Adviser and Canon Theologian, 
Diocese of Leicester. 


This is an edited version of the short paper given at the conference of the British and Irish 
Association of Mission Studies, held in Edinburgh in June 2003. 
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Opportunities and Challenges for Muslim Peacebuilding 
After September 11: From Extrinsic to Intrinsic Motivations 
for Interreligious Dialogue 


A. Rashied Omar 


This paper argues that the dramatic turn of world events triggered by the attacks on the 
United States on September 11, 2001 has ironically led to an unprecedented interest among 
Americans in Islam and Muslims. This puzzling or confounding curiosity presents a renewed 
opportunity to counteract negative stereotypes about Islam and Muslims and to foster and 
deepen interreligious solidarity in the United States. The critical challenge however, facing 
interreligious advocates is how to sustain and transform this renewed interreligious solidarity 
and energy into a powerful grassroots interreligious movement for peace and justice. The 
paper proposes that one necessary pre-condition for an interreligious movement to become 
self-propelling and sustainable is for the interlocutors to identify and accentuate intrinsic 
reasons from within their faith commitments for promoting good relations with people of other 
religious traditions. 


Extrinsic Motivations for Interreligious Solidarity 


The remarkable interreligious solidarity that ensued in the immediate aftermath of the attacks 
of September 11 may appear odd, especially since the atrocities were alleged to have been 
perpetrated by al-Qa'ida, a Muslim group, but it is certainly not unique. There are numerous 
examples of similar interreligious solidarity movements that emerged in the wake of terrible 
deeds committed by members of one religion against another all over the world. Having 
been intimately associated with the interreligious solidarity movement in South Africa, | can 
personally attest to what | prefer to call a "counter-intuitive reality". Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Apartheid crime against humanity was perpetrated in the name of a Calvinist 
interpretation of Christianity, which caused untold misery and suffering to the lives of millions 
of people of color in South Africa, the same country also spawned one of the most vibrant 
interreligious solidarity movements during the same period.’ Another striking example is the 
establishment of an interreligious council in Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1997, shortly after the 
genocide campaign perpetrated by Serbian Orthodox nationalists between 1992-1995 that 
led to the brutal murder of tens of thousands of Bosnian Muslims." 


How does one explain this "counter-intuitive reality"? How does one account for the fact that 
in the midst of the worst kind of religious bigotry and barbarism, people of different faith 
traditions can also find solace and healing through interreligious solidarity? The answer to 
this question | contend vividly illustrates the ambivalent role of religion in conflict, violence 
and peacebuilding. For while on the one hand religion has and continues to be implicated in 
situations of deadly conflict, on the other hand it has and continues to provide hoe and 
sustenance in the face of the worst kinds of indignity and human suffering. What makes it 
even more mystifying is the fact that this contradictory role of religion in conflict can occur 
almost simultaneously, and indeed does so in many instances. | would like to illuminate what 
| regard as rudimentary and undeveloped theological as well as academic accounts for this 
"counter-intuitive reality" | have described here. 


The Indian Muslim peace activist, Mawlana Wahid al-din Khan (b. 1925) offers a creative and 
alternative reading of the oft quoted Qur'anic verses (94: 5-6) in which God promises that 
"hardship" is accompanied by "ease," or "relief". According to Whid al-din these verses have 
been misinterpreted by some exegetes to mean that relief comes only after an experience of 
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hardship. He notes that the verse in question actually speaks of ease together with hardship, 
which means that adverse circumstances might themselves point to new openings." Such a 
theological interpretation of the interreligious solidarity that proliferated in the wake of the 
September 11 attacks did indeed surface. For example the American Islamic scholar, 
Shaykh Hamza Yusuf, in a direct reference to the unexpected outpouring of love and 
gratitude from other religious groups towards Muslims which came in the immediate 
aftermath of the September 11 attacks has courageously proposed that, "This has been an 
extraordinary year of blessing. There is often a blessing hidden in some of the worst events 
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in our lives". 


This Islamic theological interpretation of the counter-intuitive post September 11 reality is not 
unique and resonates with similar accounts by religious peacebuilders in diverse contexts. A 
useful example of this can be found in the theological reflections of black Christians who 
were struggling against racial discrimination in Apartheid South Africa. They preferred to 
describe their struggle to rid South Africa of the scourge of racism with the powerful biblical 
concept of "kairos", meaning a moment of crisis, of suffering and pain, but also a moment of 
hope and opportunity. By seizing that "kairos" moment, black Christians in South Africa were 
able to transform their society from racial oppression and dehumanization towards hope and 
justice.” 


The anthropologist and peace scholar, Cynthia Mahmood, has provided us with a cogent 
academic and empirical support for this counter-intuitive reality. In her studies of the conflicts 
of the Punjab in India she concluded that, "It would not be too strong a statement to say that 
many Sikhs and Kashmiri's have ended up ‘finding religion,’ so to speak, through their own 
incarceration and torture". Mahmood argues that oppressive conditions and situations of 
intense human suffering demand more than human resources and religion provides such 
resources. In her view, religion can and does provide a "humanizing" role in the face of 
terror.“' Here again the finding is not idiosyncratic. Religious activists in other conflict zones 
as diverse as South Africa, Palestine and Latin America have given similar accounts. 


Now while the "counterintuitive reality" | have been accounting for thus far may provide us 
with a wonderful opportunity for interreligious solidarity, the central and key argument of this 
paper is that it is not a sufficient condition for sustainable peacebuilding. This is because 
interreligious peacebuilding emphasizes and is dependant on long-term relationship building 
with a broad spectrum of religious adherents, rather than a kind of "quick fix" superficial 
solution to a crisis. The problem of the latter strategy has been usefully captured by the title 
of a discussion on religious tolerance, conflict and peacebuilding held by the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva recently that aptly read, "Intereligious dialogue is not an 
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ambulance". 
Towards Intrinsic Motivations for Interreligious Dialogue 


It is frequently external factors, for example, the need to fight drugs or crime, or to do 
damage control after provocative attacks on members of one faith community by an 
extremist faction of another that provide the initial impetus or trigger for interreligious co- 
Operation. There are numerous examples the world over of interrelious co-operation 
developing in response to situations of conflict. The upsurge and proliferation of 
interreligious activities in the wake of the September 11 attacks clearly falls squarely within 
this category. Now these extrinsic motivations may be helpful in getting an interreligous 
dialogue started it is insufficient to sustain the movement in the longer term. In order for the 
interreligious movement to become self-propelling and sustainable, it needs to find intrinsic 
reasons from within faith commitments for promoting good relations with people of other 
religions. Intrinsic motivations lie at the heart of genuine and sustainable interreligious 
solidarity. Intrinsic motivations however continue to be the most elusive goal for 
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interreligious movements all over the world. But what exactly are intrinsic motivates all 
about? 


Intrinsic motivation deals with challenging questions of intentionality. Why and for what 
purpose are you motivated for the encounter with the "other"? Is the purpose merely 
instrumental? For example, does there exist a need for interreligious dialogue if there is no 
conflict or external problem to be dealt with collaboratively? Intrinsic motivations for 
interreligious solidarity, moreover deals with the difficult and challenging questions of 
evangelism and d'awah. Does one engage in interreligious solidarity in order to convert the 
other to your faith? Can one get involved in interreligious solidarity with a clear conscience? 
Is the interreligious encounter legitimated by or compromising our deep-seated beliefs and 
theologies? These difficult questions cannot simply be swept under the carpet. They are of 
primary importance, because, unless they are clearly and unequivocally answered, we run 
the risk of having an outwardly agreeable dialogue that does not dispose of the mistrust and 
suspicion and in the end is superficial and does not lead us to the goal of peacebuilding. 
Building interreligious trust should be one of the most important goals of interreligious 
solidarity movements. At this point, it may be useful and expedient for me to explicate 
intrinsic motivations for interreligious dialogue based on sound Islamic theological 
foundations. 


Intrinsic Motivations for Interreligious Dialogue: A Muslim Perspective 


The foundations out of which an Islamic perspective on any topic should arise are nothing 
less than the authentic sources of Islam, the Qur'an and the traditions of the Prophet 
Muhammad (PBUH). 


Both the Qur'an and the Hadith embrace and affirm Ikhtilaf, i.e. differences in belief, 
perspectives and viewpoints, as being natural and an essential part of the human condition. 
A denial of the right of others to hold beliefs and views, which are different and incompatible 
to one's own, is tantamount to a denial of Allah himself. In Surah Yunus, chapter 10, verse 
99, Allah, the Sublime, declares: 


"If your Lord had so desired, all the people on the earth would surely have come to 
believe, all of them; do you then think, that you could compel people to believe? 


Again, in Surah Hud, chapter 11, verse 118, Allah, the Sublime, declares: 


"And had your Lord so willed, He could surely have made all human beings into one 
single community: but (He willed it otherwise, and so) they continue to hold divergent 
views." 


Both of these verses establish the principle of freedom of belief and thought in Islam. At the 
conclusion of the first verse, the Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) is himself reproved for 
transgressing this principle by being over-enthusiastic in convincing others with regard to the 
trust of Islam. Thus, the Qur'an stresses that the differences in beliefs, view and ideas of 
humankind is not incidental and negative but represents a God-willed, basic factor of human 
existence. The genius of Islam lies in its strict Monotheism-the belief in the Oneness of God. 
Islam teaches that the more we embrace diversity in God's creation the closer we are 
acknowledging the unity of God. It is essentially this creative paradox that escapes Muslim 
extremists. 


Furthermore, Muslims are obliged by the Glorious Qur'an to seek good relations with, and to 
act justly towards other peace-loving religious people. (Surah al-Mumtahinah, Chapter 60 
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Ayah/Verse 8-9). The challenge which the principle of freedom of belief and thought in Islam 
holds for Muslims is to develop clear ethics and find mechanisms to manage and deal with 
the differences of beliefs and theologies that exist. In the Islamic perspective of religious 
pluralism, human beings are called upon to excel and celebrate in the contestation of ideas, 
know as al-jihad-ul-afkar. This generates intellectual and social vitality. The process of 
contestation spawns a rich variety of competing solutions for dealing with any particular 
problem, each of them valid in its own right. There is no moral judgment and vilification of 
partners/opponents in contest. The challenge for contemporary Muslims, is to amplify the 
Qur'anic teachings on interreligious solidarity and work hard to make it an integral part of the 
fabric of contemporary Muslim culture. 


Conclusion 


This paper has argued that the tragic events of September 11, 2001 have ironically created 
renewed opportunities for intereligious solidarity in the United States. The paper has sought 
to identify a critical challenge, which interreligious activists need to face in order to transform 
this newfound interest and energy into a sustainable movement for peace. The interreligious 
movement in the United States of America has contributed to the difficult process of healing 
in the post September 11 period. It is my considered view however that in order for this 
interreligious movement to become sustainable and intrinsic reasons need to be nurtured. 
Why do we always need to wait for conflict and violence to overwhelm us before we feel the 
need to develop healthy interreligious and cross-cultural relationships? If intrinsic reasons 
were to precede external ones, the interreligious movement would not only be contributing to 
the resolution of existing conflict situations, but be going a long way towards preventing them 
occurring in the first place. In fact, a far more genuine and permanent religio-pluralistic 
culture and ethos could emerge. This we believe to be the major challenge of the 
interreligious movement in the United States of America in the post September 11 era. The 
interreligious solidarity movement needs to transform itself from an ad-hoc body into a 
permanent body with a long-term relevance to the nation and the world at large. 
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Christian-Muslim Relations: Historical Realities and 
Today’s Relationships 


Tarek Mitri 


As we engage in a genuine dialogue with our neighbors of other religions we do not refrain, 
at times, from exercising or claiming the right to be wrong. But we learn to be more cautious 
with the right to be simplistic or ideological. For Christians approaching Islam and the 
realities of Muslims, there is nothing more hazardously simplistic than sensationalist images. 
Likewise, nothing is more deceptively ideological than culturalism and essentialism. 


Millions of uncritical consumers of information are made to see the world in the form of clear 
images, short stories and quotes. But undecoded images and texts little informed by context 
may conceal or blur, rather than unfold, the complexities of diverse and ever-changing 
situations. 


For its part, the culturalist perception combines religious relativism and the superiority of the 
secular humanist culture. Medieval Christians defined their superiority over Muslims in 
religious terms. At present, many of their counterparts take pride in their precedence and 
Outdistance over Muslims, on the course of religious scepticism and secularist inclination. A 
few decades ago, many people, not only sociologists and philosophers of religions, searched 
for an essence common to all religions. Without much embarrassment, they discredited the 
Christian claim to uniqueness. There was a widespread interest in similarities among 
religions. Today, the balance is in favour of those who do not see but differences. It is not 
uncommon to see people rushing to explain terrorist violence in the light of what they 
perceive to be distinctive about Islam. Thus, they fail to see that such violence is not 
grounded in traditional Islamic values. But quite the contrary, it is provoked by the loss of 
such values without a genuine compensation offered by modernity, often unaccomplished or 
imposed. 


Expressions of Essentialism: Crude or Subtle 


The emphasis on distinctiveness and discontinuity draws heavily on essentialism. In many 
cases sociological realities of Muslims, the diversity of their cultural and political conditions 
are seen to be essentially the same. For those unable or unwilling to recognize their 
plurality, comparisons of national realities in the Muslim world turn into analogies and specific 
situations that do not conform to the preconceived model are singled out as exceptions, 
which confirm the rule. Essentialism does not go unnoticed. It is likely to be challenged, 
even in times of war. Once identified and confronted with critical knowledge or life 
experience, its rudimentary expressions loose much of their credibility. But in its subtle and 
learned forms, essentialism remains influential. It confirms crude prejudices and stereotypes. 
At best, it softens them. 


In a recent book, the orientalist Bernard Lewis attempts to identify the root causes behind the 
tragic fall of Islam from the intellectual and cultural grandeur it commanded in the Middle 
Ages. In proposing to answer the question “what went wrong”, he looks incisively into the 
various facets of western impact, from law to music, and the Ottoman response. 
Understandably, he privileges what he knows best. But he ends his perceptive historical 
inquiry with a gross generalization. In his conclusive chapter he deals with Islam as if it were 
a one giant entity. Muslims of an undifferentiated Middle East have the feeling, he asserts, 
that history somehow betrayed them. To the question “what went wrong” he suggests they 
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substituted the question “who did this to us?” leading only to “neurotic fantasies and 
conspiracy theories”. If the peoples of the Middle East continue on the present path, he adds 
as he hardly dissimulates the passion of an ideologue, “the suicide bomber may become a 
metaphor for the whole region, and where will be no escape from a downward of hate and 
spite, rage and self-pity.” 


Another recurring ideological approach is exemplified by those who argue that the inferiority 
of Christians under Islamic rule is an embodiment of a transhistorical dhimma_ or covenant. 
Bat Ye’or, a widely quoted Israeli author bestows an immutable character of being a subdued 
Christian, or Jew, under Islam. In her view, recent changes are of little relevance, as Islam is 
resurgent in the form of Islamism. No modern cultural or political movement achieved an 
irreversible improvement of their status of inferior minorities. In fact she rebukes Christians 
from the Arab world for having believed that they could modernize Islam and reconcile it with 
their idea of a nation. She adds, in a reprehensive tone, that the patriotic discourse adopted 
by these Christians is the expression of an internalized dhimmitude. 


Unsurprisingly she looks for historical sources that seem to corroborate the unchanging 
model of majority-minority relations in the Islamic world. Consequently, she suggests only 
the “Israeli option” for Christians to pursue. Blaming them for not having dared to imitate the 
Jews, her concern for their fate is meant to argue for an essential intolerance of Islam. To be 
sure, her comparison between Christians and Jews “under Islam” is an additional, but not so 
common, apologetic tool for portraying Zionism as a liberation project for oppressed Jews, 
not only in Europe, but also in the Islamic world. The anachronistic twist does not seem to 
embarrass her. 


Historical Realities: Complexity and Plurality 


It is needless to say that the exclusive use of one hermeneutical key does not enable us to 
embrace the complexity of broader Christian-Muslim relations through history. At the global 
level, they have known rivalry and war. Feeling of contempt and superiority were strong on both 
sides but they were tampered, even in times of military confrontation as in the Crusades, with 
feelings of doubt, curiosity and even admiration. It is often forgotten that there were some rich 
and fertile encounters, in the realms of life and ideas alike. One of the features of our historical 
memories, as deplorable as it may be, has been the way in which conflicts overshadow 
peaceful experiences and reproaches drown the voices of comprehension. In times of tensions 
and conflicts, a significant number of Christians demonstrate that they have passively inherited 
certain prejudices, mostly in the religious realm. 


Traditional universes were self-contained. Exclusivist and reductionist attitudes towards the 
religious other were prevailing. John of Damascus and many of his followers saw in Islam a 
Jewish-Christian heresy. Muslim religious scholars affirm that the Council of Nicea had 
corrupted the Gospel and associated Jesus with divinity: Therefore, the Quranic revelation 
alone restores the truth of Christianity. Before the rise of Islam, Christianity had established 
categories for the religious other: Jew, pagan and heretic. When Christians encountered 
Muslims they perceived their religious otherness in terms of these categories. They did not use 
the words of Muslims and Islam. Instead they used ethnic terms such as Arabs or biblical such 
as Ishmaelite, Hagarean and Saracen - did not Sarah send Hagar away empty? The Muslim 
invaders were scourges sent by God to punish Christians for their sins. But this was no small 
gain to be rescued from Roman imperial oppression writes the ninth century Syrian Christian 
chronicler Dionysus Tel Mahre. Sebeos the Armenian had written as early as 661 that God 
granted to Arabs the lands he had promised to Abraham and gave them victory over the 
impious Byzantines. Also in the seventh century, we know of at least one mirror image of 
Sebeos views. Anastasios, a monk of Saint Catherine’s monastery in Sinai, sees the Arab 
invasions as a punishment for the monophysicism of Heraclius. 
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The Muslim strength and unity coincided with Byzantine weakness. The swift early conquests 
of Muslims confirmed their belief that God was on their side. This self-assured sense of divine 
mission was certainly a key factor in the success and rapidity of subsequent conquests. They 
did not fight against Christians or force them to convert, but granted them freedom to practise 
their religion and offered protection under tutelage. The various dhimma pacts reflected this 
notion, with varying degrees and forms of Christian subordination. The guiding principle of the 
dhimma pact stated: “to them belongs whatever belongs to us, and incumbent upon them 
whatever is incumbent upon us”. A political allegiance, involving a certain form of submission, 
materialized in the paying of a poll tax al jizya. 


Islamic early history bears witness, especially during the formative phase of Arab-lslamic 
civilization, to a capability of inviting and consequently integrating the contribution that Christians 
were able, and eager, to offer. They had even an opportunity to influence the self-definition of 
the dominant community. They were instrumental, through transmission - but also creation - in 
the various fields of human knowledge, in the construction of a religiously rationalized non- 
Christian order. They posed many of the critical questions and provided much of the material 
and method with which Muslims could frame their own answers. But they were pushed toward 
the margin when the task was done. 


Even still a numerical majority in many parts of the Muslim Empire, Christians turned inwards 
and closed upon themselves. The creative urge and the cultural achievement became confined 
largely to preservation. In addition, there were times where suspicion of, and pressure on, 
Christians accelerated a process of marginalization. Christian communities, or fractions of them, 
identified or were perceived to identify, with external enemies of the Muslim Ummah. Distrust 
lead to the elaboration and enforcement of a more rigid code of dhimmi rights and obligations. 


It is true that legal inferiority and occasional changes in political loyalties brought about an 
erosion of Christians’ energies but tolerance ensured their survival . They were still able to be a 
partner in dialogue, not only in the apologetic mode. Notwithstanding the many limitations 
imposed on social inter-action and equitable civil relationships, collaboration and exchange was 
possible. Genuine encounters occurred between persons. At the popular level, ways of life and 
sentiments were shared with an almost identical sense of transcendence, confidence in Divine 
Providence and humble submission to the will of God. Among intellectuals, a genuine dialogue 
was, parallel to apologetics, mediated through philosophy. Many spiritual figures were not 
immune to one another’s influence. Christians were not insensitive to what was said about 
Jesus, the “Muslim Jesus” as the title of a new book calls an anthology of Muslim texts. The 
“Seal of Holiness” as Ibn Arabi calls him, Jesus was more markedly venerated by Muslim 
mystics. 


Be that as it may, the concern for self-preservation and survival defined a circumscribed entity. 
The dhimma pact reached its most elaborate form of codification in the millet system under the 
Ottoman Empire. Millets were not nations, as often suggested, and the Empire being a sort of 
multinational association. They were multi-cultural and multi-lingual religious communities. 
The world millet comes from the quranic Arabic word milla, which means creed or religious 
way. The millet system followed the dhimma principle of a contractual relationship. Religious 
communities had their own administrative and juridical institutions under the authority of the 
Churches’ hierarchies. The Islamic central power exercised an overall control but did not 
interfere in the internal functioning of millets . 


Very soon, it became evident that the non-territorial mi/lets were not immune to foreign 
intervention. European support to different Christian communities modified gradually the 
balance of power within the Ottoman Empire. Projects of national revival and emancipation 
were at work among Christians. At the same time, their interests were an alibi for outsider’s 
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interference. The cultural component of religious plurality was greatly affected. The diffusion of 
western education through missionary schools accentuated differences between communities. 
Christians were opened to a new type of culture to which Muslims had a limited access. This 
acculturation provided the hitherto weaker Christians with a new means of self-affirmation. For 
them, Western influence was also frequently a source of economic prosperity and subtle forms 
of political power. Majority-minority relations were thus modified. New political opportunities 
permitted some Christian communities, or fractions of communities, to move rapidly, some 
would say abruptly, from passive acceptance of the millet system into a rather militant nationalist 
and separatist strategy. This sheds some light on the subsequent tragic massacres and 
deportations of Armenians, Assyrians, Greeks and others. 


The Modern Pact of Citizenship 


But here were Christians who were opposed, sometimes passionately, to the separatist 
tendencies of their co-religionists. Some opted for modern and universalist ideologies. They 
enabled them to shake loose their minority identity that they thought to be retrogressive and 
artificially divisive. They emphasized their common ethno-cultural identity with Muslims as the 
basis of independence and modern nation building. The patriotic bond cemented opposition to 
the Ottoman central and oppressive power and later to dominating European powers. Thus in 
the struggle for, and achievement of, independence was established the pact of citizenship, 
superseding the former dhimma pact. In the case of Palestine, the pact of citizenship was 
affirmed as Christians and Muslims suffered together dispossession and expulsion and as they 
resist today against occupation, on their long and painful road to independence. 


In the Arab world and beyond, it remains true that the milletist attitudes did not fade away. In 
the search for independence and liberation, Islamic self-awareness was intensified. A 
sometimes-violent self-assertion gained visibility and appeal against the failure of modern, more 
or less secular independent and authoritarian governments. In some instances, this has led to 
anti-Christian feelings. It was said, and believed, that the colonial powers, and national 
governments later, gave preferential treatment to Christians and used them to benefit their 
domination. No matter how questionable these perceptions, there will always be people, today 
like yesterday, who cannot, or do not dare, oppose those who make them angry. They look 
unconsciously for substitutes and often find them. 


The Globalization of Christian-Muslim Relations 


In recent years, it is has become difficult to discard the resonating effects in many parts of 
the world of a discourse on the global confrontation between Christianity or the West and 
Islam, even if the contemporary western world has been largely self-defined as secular and 
Muslims gradually perceived it as such. Non-western Christians can be identified culturally 
and at times politically with the West, in spite of their often affirmed cultural and religious 
distinction. 


In the Muslim world, ideological thought patterns represent the West as selfish, materialistic 
and dominating. In the West, the equivalent thought patterns perceive Islam as irrational, 
fanatical and expansionist. In the age of global communication and migration, these thought 
patterns, in the variety of their subtle and not-so-subtle expressions, foster antagonism. It is 
true that the issue of Islam and the West is more complex and more contingent upon 
contemporary concerns than either proponents and opponents of culturalist politics would 
imply. Many of the problems, such as foreign hegemony and intervention, terrorism and 
international threats, are confused and exaggerated. In fact, they are determined by the 
power politics of states and forces within different nations. But it remains true that the end of 
worldwide ideological confrontations has favored the re-emergence of perceptions where 
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Islam and the West exist as subjective, imaginary constructs, which influence the way each 
sees the other. 


In addition to war-prone attitudes and fears that are fostered by the tendency to globalize 
Christian-Muslim relations, one could refer to the way in which, in the West, the rights of 
Christian minorities in predominantly Islamic countries are advocated. The logic of 
reciprocity, borrowed by religious communities from states, favors a world view opposing an 
Islamic Umma with Christendom, no matter if both are not historical realities in the present 
time, each having a ramification in the “abode” of the other. Asymmetrically diverse, 
minorities are sometimes perceived as victims and not actors. Their ability to act as bridge- 
builders is severely jeopardized when they are forced into a condition of hostages. Such a 
role of mediation, that many of them continue nevertheless to play, is put at risk when human 
rights violations are addressed selectively. Many of the interests of Christian minorities 
cannot be safeguarded and promoted except in conjunction with those of the Muslim 
majorities among whom they live. Upholding the rights of Christians in the Muslim world, in a 
way that that confirms the suspicion that minority protection serves the purposes of foreign 
intervention, reinforces the perception that they are alien in their own countries or disloyal to 
them. Defending the rights of Christians in opposition to their Muslims co-citizens and 
neighbors, with whom they share culture and national identity, aggravates the suspicion of 
majorities towards minorities seen as an instrument of a real or potential threat instigated by 
foreign and powerful forces. 


Affirming Citizenship and De-globalizing Tensions 


The universal principles of co-citizenship, equality, the rule of law and human rights need to 
be in the heart of the “dialogue of life” between Christians and Muslims. Their universality is 
often affirmed, not withstanding differences in approaches and emphasis. Greater is the 
urgency of cooperation between Christians and Muslims in upholding together these values, 
in every region of the world. These issues need to be addressed, theoretically and 
practically, with renewed vigour and all over the world. Co-citizenship is the encounter of 
persons as equal actors in society and polity who, while influenced by culture, religion and 
ethnicity, cannot be reduced to the roles assigned to them in the name of communal 
identities, loyalties and perceived interests. 


There are many Christians and Muslims who have become increasingly aware that human 
rights should not be implemented selectively. For people of faith, it is crucial to insist on the 
indivisibility of human rights, reconcile individual rights with those of communities and stand 
by the victims whatever their ethnic or religious identity. The protection of human rights 
should not be conditioned by confessional solidarity, no matter how legitimate. This needs to 
be equally true of advocacy and respect of international legality. The universality of ethical 
and political norms that sustain international law is recognized across the religious divide and 
invites consistency. But this is not the case. One striking example is the legitimating of the 
use of force against one country who does not comply with UN Security Council resolutions 
while another country in the same region is privileged with impunity while systematically 
ignoring resolutions of the same Council; (there are 32 of them since 1967). 


More than ever before, Christians and Muslims are called to defend a number of common 
universal values that draw them nearer to each other. In the name of these values they are 
called to join efforts in the context of communal tensions and conflicts that are exaggeratedly 
identified with religious difference. Some reflections on this responsibility are proposed by a 
study document drafted by a group of Muslim and Christian partners in dialogue, and issued 
by the World Council of Churches. To be sure, Christianity and Islam carry, though in 
different ways that are region-specific, deep historical memories. They appeal, although 
variably, to universal loyalties. But they come to be seen as a cause of conflict while often 
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they are not more than an intensifying feature of disputes whose main causes are outside 
religion. There are cases where a conflict in one place, with its local causes and character, 
is perceived and instrumentalized as part of a conflict in another, with its separate and 
specific causes and character. So enmities in one part of the world spill over into situations 
of tension in other regions. An act of violence in one place is used to confirm stereotypes of 
the “enemy” in another place or even provoke revenge attacks elsewhere in the world. What 
is otherwise a remote conflict becomes a local problem. Neighbours hold each other 
accountable for the wrongs attributed to their co-religionists elsewhere. Unless they are 
prepared to dissociate themselves publicly from those with whom they share a common faith, 
they are accused of complicity with them. 


It is therefore crucial to offer a prospect for counteracting processes that tend to globalize 
conflicts. Attention to the specific local causes of conflicts helps identifying solutions. This is 
not possible unless the leaders of both communities refuse to be drawn into others’ conflicts 
on the basis of uncritical response to calls for solidarity among adherents to one faith. In 
affirming common principles of peace, justice and reconciliation, parties to local conflicts are 
helped to release Islam and Christianity from the burden of and self-serving interpretations 
and sectional interests. Christian and Islamic convictions can then constitute a basis for 
critical engagement with human weakness and defective social and economic orders. Thus, 
Muslims and Christians learn that Christianity and Islam are not two monolithic blocks 
confronting each other. In dialogue with each other “they understand justice to be a 
universal value grounded in their faith and are called to take sides with the oppressed and 
marginalized, irrespective of their religious identity. Justice is an expression of a religious 
commitment that extends beyond the boundaries of one’s own religious community. Muslims 
and Christians uphold their own religious values and ideals when they take a common stand 
in solidarity with, or in defense of, the victims of oppression and exclusion”. 





This paper was given at the National Council of Churches of Christ, USA General 
Assembly in Tampa, Florida, November 2002. 
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wisdom in this sensitive field is so urgently needed.'. A Faithful Presence is a fitting tribute to 
this great man of faith and quiet presence. 
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Jewish-Christian Dialogue Can Enrich Christian Hermeneutics 


Hans Ucko 


Once upon a time in the Middle Ages, there was a Pope who told the Jews of a small town 
that they'd better pack their suitcases and get ready to leave, unless, of course, they could 
answer three questions. If they answered correctly, they could remain in the town and no one 
would ever bother them again. The Jews started packing. None of them thought they would 
be able to give the correct answers, except one of them, who wanted to give it a try: Yankel, 
the tailor's apprentice who said, "I'll go to answer the three questions of the Pope." 

He arrived at the Pope's palace and was brought before the Pope. The Pope said, "If you 
answer the three questions correctly, your people can stay." Yankel nodded. He was 
prepared to answer. 


"The first question is as follows," said the Pope, and held up one finger in the air. 
Yankel answered by raising two fingers in the air. 


"The second question is as follows," said the Pope, and moved his hands horizontally 
back and forth. Yankel answered by clasping his hands with emphasis in front of the 
Pope. 


"The third question is as follows," said the Pope, and took out a loaf of bread. Yankel 
answered by taking out an apple from his pocket. 


The Pope said, "You've answered all the questions correctly. Please, go and tell your people 
that they can stay." Yankel went back home. 


The Cardinals went up to the Pope and said: "We didn't understand this at all, neither your 
questions, nor his answers. Please explain them." 


The Pope said: "I raised one finger in the air, which means, there is only one God. He raised 
two fingers, which means that you worship God in faith and deeds. | moved my hand from 
left to right to say that we are separated from each other. He clutched his hands, saying that 
he thought we could be united. | took out the bread, to remind him of the bread of life and he 
brought forth an apple to make me remember the fruit of the earth. He understood well and 
answered well. " 

The Cardinals were in awe. 


Back in the little town, the Jews were packing, when Yankel arrived. He said, "We don't have 
to leave. | gave him the correct answers." 

Everyone was surprised and asked him about the questions and what he had answered. 

And Yankel explained: "The Pope raised one finger to say that he would poke out my eye. | 
answered with two fingers, ‘I'll poke out both of your eyes.' The Pope said with his hand that 
he was going to cut my throat. | answered by saying 'I'll strangle you.’ And finally, | guess the 
Pope gave up, because he took out his lunch — and so | took out mine! 

The Jews were in awe. 


This story exists in many different versions, all of them reminding us of the Disputations, one 
of the manifestations of Jewish-Christian relations in the Middle Ages in Europe, when Jews 
were forced into “dialogues” with Christian scholars and where the end result was to prove to 
the public how wrong the Jews were and how right the Christians were. 
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| don’t tell this story to embarrass Roman Catholics but to draw our attention to how our 
understanding of a situation or a text depends very much on our position, relation or 
experience vis-a-vis the situation or vis-a-vis the text. Two completely different backgrounds 
provide the raster or scan pattern for understanding the situation. The Pope is powerful. 
Yankel is powerless. The Pope can allow himself the luxury to confine the conversation to 
theological matters. Theological categories hover over actual reality and seem unrelated to 
the particularity of the situation. He has no particular concern for how Yankel must feel 
having a Damocles’ sword hanging over him. Although it is supposed to be a matter of 
questions and answers, for Yankel, the encounter with the Pope, cannot be dissociated from 
other encounters between the hierarchy of the Church and the Jewish community throughout 
Europe. Yankel's understanding of the situation is coloured in every respect by his personal 
experiences, as well as of those of thousands of Jews familiar with what it means to be at the 
mercy of the dominant Church. His genetic memory tells him that the dialogue with the Pope 
is threatening and the situation is potentially dangerous. He interprets defensively every 
word and gesture from the Pope. The Pope is out to get him and his fellow Jews. In the story 
of the disputation, there is a power relationship involved. For the Pope, there is no danger 
involved. Yankel on the other hand has to win. The Pope can afford to stay within the 
theological realm; Yankel doesn’t even dare to enter it. The relation to power is very much 
part of understanding the situation. 


We learn from the story that the way you understand cannot be separated from the eyes of 
the beholder, i.e. the relation one has with the text is essential for the text to provide 
meaning. And the relation you have with the text or situation makes your understanding. It 
can be your experience, your longing, your fears, your hopes, etc.. The meaning of the text 
is obtained through the interaction of the reader and the text itself. On its own, the text has 
no meaning. There is not one understanding of a situation or a text. Hans-Georg Gadamer, 
of blessed memory, counted as the father of the new hermeneutics, coined the concept 
‘fusion of horizons' (Horizontverschmelzung). The reader brings something with him or her to 
an encounter, be it with a text or with a person. | become part of the text and this fusion 
makes it possible for me to understand. An understanding of a text engraved in stone that 
does not reckon with the reader, limits the possibilities of the text. 


When it comes to the Bible, we in the church are often exposed to a set menu of how the text 
is to be understood. One significant example of raster or scan pattern is salvation history, 
which takes a helicopter-approach to biblical history and decides how the text is to be 
understood. Salvation history is linear and begins in the dawn of creation and ends with the 
end of history. A particular geography is chosen for God's action in history, which seems to 
eclipse God's dealings with people throughout time and places. For salvation history, the 
people Israel are called to be the very people of salvation history. For some time they live 
according to the will of God. But it does not last. They betray the covenant already in the 
period following the Babylonian exile. Some Bible scholars maintain that the covenant with 
Israel ended in 586 BC with the destruction of the First Temple. Israel had not lived up to the 
obligations of the covenant. There is however still a remnant left; the grace of God persists. 
God is gracious, but the disobedience of the people continues. This means that in the course 
of salvation history that there is now not even a remnant left of Israel. All have fallen off and 
God is unable to save them from falling out of grace. The outer sign is the destruction of the 
Second Temple and the loss of independence in 70 AD. A new era is ushered in, the Church, 
the new Israel, the true Israel. 


Since the concept of salvation history is not only a Christian description of the history of 
Israel but above all a design to understand how God acts in history, with the people of the old 
covenant and with the people of the new covenant, there is also a particular way of looking 
upon Scripture as promise and fulfilment, the Old Testament representing promise and the 
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New Testament representing fulfilment. This in itself is nothing new in the books of the Bible. 
It is present in different ways at a very early stage in theological reasoning. The common 
concept of promise and fulfilment is similar but what is new with the advent of Christian 
domination is that fulfilment takes precedence over promise. This becomes the 
hermeneutical master key. Fulfilment of the new covenant becomes almost synonymous with 
the abrogation of the old covenant. Using only one hermeneutical key in Church history and 
in the relationship to Judaism has opened up for a self-serving hermeneutic. 


An attentive to-and-fro between the reader and that, which addresses the reader, enriches 
understanding. Every interpretation includes the possibility of a relationship with others, 
whether it is an encounter with a text or with another human being. There can be no speech, 
which does not bind the speaker and the person spoken to. When one "understands" 
another, one assimilates what is said to the point that it becomes one's own. One lives as 
much as possible in the contexts and symbols of the other. One is correlating an 
interpretation of the tradition with an interpretation of the situation. 


A diverse input to our hermeneutical process adds to our understanding and should 
increasingly be part of how we approach the meaning of the Scriptures, how we explain 
Scriptures and how their meaning is to be ascertained. A holistic perspective offers an 
Opening and widens the horizon. Interaction and interpenetration widen the view. 


In his writings Emmanuel Lévinas points to the importance of the other. The other is as other 
not an alter ego. He or she is that other, whom | can never become, holding on to something, 
which is properly his or her and which can only be shared. Only together do we attain 
something that is more than that which | can hold in my own hands. The other is important 
for my own growth and development. In this relationship there is not an immediate 
reciprocity, i.e. that as | am dependent on the other, the other is dependent on me. It may 
very well be so but it is not an absolute given. Were there an automatic reciprocity, there 
would not be an attempt towards discovering the other. There is therefore risk-taking in 
discovering the need for another perspective, an integration of the view of the other. If it were 
possible to speak about integration in the interaction of two persons, then it would imply 
combining our different insights into a whole or to complete an imperfect perspective by the 
addition of another perspective. 


New hermeneutics will be characterised by the "other," not the "self", maybe because of a 
thinking that emphasises multiple points of entry and perspectives, This will be the dominant 
focus. Hermeneutics lives or dies by its ability to take history and language seriously, to give 
the other (whether person, event or text) our attention as other, not as a projection of our 
present fears, hopes and desires. Thus, dialogue. Dialogue demands the intellectual, moral 
and, at the limit, religious ability to struggle to hear another and to respond -- to respond 
critically, and even suspiciously when necessary, but only in dialogical relationship to a real, 
not a projected, other. 


In my opinion, there is no greater blessing for the Church than to have discovered the other, 
not as someone fashioned by how the Church wanted the other to be but how the other 
defined him or herself. How much more do we not now have to consider who the other is, 
who we are and what it takes us to relate to each other? Nothing can be taken for granted 
any longer. The discovery of the other as other has perhaps made us more cautious, more 
humble, less dogmatic. Careful, we are on sacred ground. The ground of the other and the 
ground we together tread. Interreligious dialogue has become the raster, the modus vivendi, 
and the modus operandi. 


in the light of the experiences we make, findings in and through interreligious dialogue need 
to be considered as an integral part of the hermeneutics of Scriptures and our self- 
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understanding. An interaction also on the hermeneutical level in the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue will offer new perspectives. A fusion of horizons might enable a discovery of hitherto 
hidden dimensions. 


The Jewish-Christian dialogue is particularly relevant here. The sharing of Scriptures and 
world-view is given from the outset. Judaism is the eternal “Doppelganger” of Christianity, 
always present next to Christianity. “The relations between Jews and Christians have unique 
characteristics because of the ways in which Christianity historically emerged out of Judaism. 
Christian understandings of that process constitute a necessary part of the dialogue and give 
urgency to the enterprise. As Christianity came to define its own identity over and against 
Judaism, the Church developed its own understandings, definitions and terms for what it had 
inherited from Jewish traditions, and for what it read in the Scriptures common to Jews and 
Christians. In the process of defining its own identity the Church defined Judaism, and 
assigned to the Jews definite roles in its understanding of God's acts of salvation.”’ 


What has been achieved in and through the Jewish-Christian dialogue has not only benefited 
a changed understanding of the Jewish people, allowing Jews to define themselves but also 
led to a common commitment against antisemitism. The Jewish-Christian dialogue has 
furthermore brought as a challenge to Christian theology and the self-understanding of the 
church the self-understanding of Judaism. In the light of Judaism as a living reality, who’s the 
Church? When Faith & Order discusses the Unity of the Church as a Gift and Calling, what 
does it say about the interrelationship between the Church and the Jewish people and how 
do the hermeneutical keys used fit the findings of Jewish-Christian dialogue? There have 
been plenty of ecumenical documents on the Jewish-Christian relationship. They call for a 
better understanding of the Jewish-Christian relationship and could, | think, be summarised 
in the following way. 

- The covenant of God with the Jewish people continues and Christians are to thank 
God for the spiritual treasures which we share with the Jewish people. 

- Antisemitism and all forms of teaching of contempt are to be repudiated. 

- The living tradition of Judaism is a gift of God and Christians recognise the continuing 
vocation of the Jewish people and the promises given to them as a sign of God's 
faithfulness. 

- Proselytism is incompatible with Christian faith and claims of faith, when used as 
weapons against anyone are against the spirit of Christ. 

- Jews and Christians each from their unique perspective have a common 
responsibility as witnesses in the world to God's righteousness and peace and that as 
God's partners they have to work in mutual respect and co-operation for justice, 
reconciliation and the integrity of creation. 


If the above summarises what churches have said about the Jewish-Christian relationship, 
the question remains what hermeneutical sense to make of these statements for the self- 
understanding of the church. Is the self-understanding of the church not challenged by 
statements saying that the “promise to Israel has not been rendered invalid by the Christ 
event because God’s faithfulness upholds it (Rom. 11:2, 29)” and the “existence of Judaism 
is for the church a sign of God’s faithfulness to his promises on which the church itself also 
depends in view of its manifold failures, especially in its relationship to the Jews"?* 20" 
century ecumenical hermeneutics has extensively elaborated on the biblical term “People of 
God” as a concept identifying the church. Vatican Il gave prominence to the concept 


" Ecumenical Considerations on Jewish-Christian Dialogue, WCC, 1982, 
http://www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/interreligious/j-crel-e.html 

* Church and Israel, A Contribution from the Reformation Churches in Europe to the Relationship between 
Christians and Jews. Leuenberg Documents Vol. 6; 
http://www.jcrelations.net/en/displayltem.php?id=1009#preface 
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alongside the term “sacrament” as images of the church. People of God is used as a concept 
to indicate the laity and the clergy as one messianic people of God. People of God is further 
used as an expression of humankind as a whole. Liberation theology used the term to 
indicate “the people’s church.” In ecumenical hermeneutics there are very many powerful 
and beautiful images of the church as the People of God on pilgrimage towards the Kingdom 
of God but how does one relate one People of God to the other? How does the continuing 
vocation of the Jewish people as a people of God relate to ecumenical hermeneutical 
reflections on the church as the People of God? One is tempted to ask, “Will the real People 
of God please stand up?” 


Interfaith dialogue is through its very essence a reminder of the other and is therefore a 
challenge to face up to the constant Christian temptation to project a Christian 
consciousness upon the other. Both the "pagan" and the "Jew" have too often served as the 
projected other of "Christian" self-understanding. Dialogue may therefore call for a 
hermeneutical turn, which may be difficult and demanding. It is however a necessary 
endeavour. If we are to hear one another, then dialogue is our best present hope. There is 
no innocent tradition, no innocent classic (including the Scriptures) and no innocent reading. 
It can and will all be challenged. 


The Jewish-Christian dialogue rightly insists that the Holocaust cannot be ignored. If we do 
ignore it, then we should either admit the bankruptcy of all theological talk of history as the 
locus of divine action and human responsibility or admit that we consider only the "good" 
parts of our history worthy of theological reflection. If we integrate the significance of the 
holocaust in our theological reflection, hermeneutical assumptions are being challenged. “If 
Golgotha revealed the sense of God-forsakenness of one Jew, Birkenau multiplies that 
anguish at least three and a half million times. For the rest of my life, this crematorium will 
represent the most powerful case against God; the spot where one could--with justice-- 
denounce, deny, or (worst of all) ignore God, the God who was silent. Of what use are words 
at such a time? So many cried out to God at this spot and were not heard. Human silence 
today seems the only appropriate response to divine silence yesterday. We remain silent. 
Our silence is deafening. And then it comes --- in a mounting chorus ---, the great affirmation: 
Shema Yisroel, Adonai Elohenu, Adonai echod, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is One”. At the place where the name of God could have been agonizingly denied, the name 
of God is agonizingly affirmed--by those with most reason to deny. | shake in the tension 
between my impulse to deny and their decision to affirm. Because of having stood at 
Birkenau, it is now impossible for me to affirm God in the ways | did before. Because of 
having stood at Birkenau with them, it is now possible for me to affirm God in ways | never 
did before.” 


It is important to be shattered, to have to rethink affirmations carved in stone by 
hermeneutics of tradition. It is important to be aware of the interrelationship of the biblical text 
and its interpreter and the influence of tradition on the interpreter’s understanding of the 
biblical text, i.e. the realisation of the role played by tradition in the creation of the 
interpretation. An example, maybe flippant to mention but nevertheless interesting as an 
illustration, is the apparent uneasiness Martin Luther demonstrated as he translated from the 
Hebrew the following verse from the book of Amos: "Hate evil and love good, and establish 
justice in the gate; it may be that the LORD, the God of hosts, will be gracious to the 
remnant of Joseph" (Amos 5,15). Luther seemed to be troubled by the word "it may be,” 
perhaps, in Hebrew "ulay" and translated therefore, “Hasset das Bése, und liebet das Gute; 
bestellet das Recht im Thor: so wird der Herr, der Gott Sebaoth, den Uebrigen in Joseph 


° Robert McAfee Brown, Elie Wiesel: Messenger to All Humanity (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1983), pp. 189-190 
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gnadig seyn."* If one hated evil, loved good, established justice, then one should be given 
guarantees and not only an ulay, perhaps! A 'perhaps' here would leave you hanging in the 
air. Perhaps this was the reason why Luther decided not to render in his translation the 
uncertainty the word ‘perhaps’ entails. 


Jewish hermeneutics, through dialogue, will challenge established Christian hermeneutics. It 
does so because Judaism and Christianity are so close to each other. It does so because 
Jewish hermeneutics seems to allow for a plurality of understandings. The rabbis of old 
recognised that there were "seventy faces to the Torah," only the first of which was the 
pshat, the literal understanding. They sensed that the text, any text, is multivocal--that there 
are a multiplicity of meanings implicit in the text and that each reader can find a voice that will 
touch him/her. 


Abaye taught regarding the verse, "Once God has spoken, twice | have heard this” (Psalm 
62,12), that one biblical verse may convey many different teachings. “In R. Ishmael's school, 
it was taught: “Is not my word like fire, says the Lord, and like a hammer, that breaks the rock 
in pieces” (Jeremiah 23,29). So too, one biblical verse may convey many teachings.” 


Although from this text it isn't clear whether it is the rock or the hammer that symbolises the 
biblical verse, a parallel rabbinic text affirms the notion that God's word "is like a hammer" 
which, when it strikes the rock, divides into/produces many sparks. Like the hammer 
showering sparks, every word of Torah splits into seventy languages i.e., the number of 
nations in the world. The message is clear: There are as many interpretations of any given 
biblical text, as there are people in the world.’ 


A striking example of affirmation of pluralism is the tower of Babel-story. A traditional 
understanding of this story is that the tower of Babel is a negative event, where humans are 
punished and exiled to live in dispersion. God thwarted their efforts by turning their language 
into babblings. The builders of the tower were in defiance of God's commanding Noah and 
his sons to "... fill the earth" (Gen. 9,1). The builders in Shinar banded together in one place. 
God wanted them everywhere, all over the earth. 


A parallel is often drawn between Genesis 11,1-9 and the story about the Pentecost, where 
the language barrier was broken: “Now there were staying in Jerusalem God-fearing Jews 
from every nation under heaven. ... each one heard them speaking in his own language. 
Utterly amazed, they asked: "Are not all these men who are speaking Galileans? Then how 
is it that each of us hears them in his own native language? --we hear them declaring the 
wonders of God in our own tongues!” (Acts 2,5-11). Pentecost becomes the antidote to 
Babel, where no one understood the other. The story of Babel could serve many a sermon, 
where the old is contrasted with the new, and the new is proved definitely better. 


One can read the story of the Tower of Babel as a story about God preferring the plural. God 
saw that they were “one people,” they had “one language.” One is something God would like 
to reserve for God self. It began already in creation. All the living creatures were created in 
plural, as swarms of living creatures, cattle and wild animals. Only one was created alone: 
Adam, the human being. “So God created humankind in his image, in the image of God he 
created them; male and female he created them.” (Gen.1, 27)“. This is how our Bible 
translation has it. However the Rabbis were convinced that the first Adam was male and 
female at the same time. The first Adam was androgynous. As there was one God, there was 


* Die Bibel... nach der deutschen Uebersetzung Dr. Martin Luthers, Berlin 1824 
° Ottiyot d'Rabbi Akiba, Bamidbar Rabbah 13:15 et. al. 

° B.T. Sanhedrin 34a. 

”B.T. Sanhedrin 88a. 
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also one Adam. And says the Midrash: “Adam was walking around in the garden. And the 
Holy One, praise be upon Him, said: “| am alone in my world, Adam is alone in his world. ... 
The animals will say: “It is Adam who created us. It is not good that the man should be alone; 
| will make him a helper as his partner” (Gen.2, 18).° God discovers that his creation is not 
perfect. That is why there is no “and God saw that it was good” following the creation of 
Adam. God is self-critical and we hear for the first time the very opposite of “and God saw 
that it was good”, “it is Jo tov,” not good. And God separates the woman from the man and 
they are not one but two. 


This story is a good example of a God-willed affirmation of plurality. Whenever we try to hold 
on to uniformity, build a tower, grasp the whole truth or hold on to one truth as if there was 
only one truth, there is always God making sure that diversity is created and maintained. It 
seems like the pedagogy of God. Plurality, diversity, a multi-coloured rainbow as the sign of 
the covenant between God and human beings, all point to a life, which treasures the 
manifold and which is less a monument of Babel but much more a movement of people "over 
the face of all the earth". 


The process of hermeneutical reflection reveals a time-bound character of traditional forms 
and formulations as well as ambiguous or vested interests on the part of the interpreters both 
past and present. This means not only that the interpreters should also be interpreted; it also 
means that we are involved in an ongoing process, in responsible ecumenical hermeneutics, 
realising and participating in an ongoing dialogue of meanings, always aiming at coherence. 
The multiple meanings, the seventy faces should not be feared. Truth on the ground is 
multiple, partial. Each person knows something no one else does. The sages said, “Who is 
wise? One who learns from all men.” 





Paper presented at the seminar “Interpreting the Bible in Pluralist Contexts,” 
Ecumenical Institute Bossey, July 2003. 


8 Pirke of Rabbi Eliezer, XII 
° Pirke Avot 4,1 
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Understanding Oneself through the Other 


How do our understandings of Jews and Judaism and our relationships with 
Jews and living Judaism shape the way we Christians think about ourselves? 


How do our understandings of Christianity and Christians, and our 
relationships with Christians and living Christianity shape the way we Jews 
think about ourselves? 


The Jewish-Christian dialogue has been described as a path for Jews and Christians 
to go from pogrom to peace, from Shoah to shalom, from Holocaust to hesed. While 
this may be shorthand language and the Jewish-Christian dialogue certainly 
addresses more than a tragic past, it is true that the Holocaust, the Shoah, more than 
anything else prompted Jews and Christians to examine deeply engrained roots of 
mistrust, hatred and fear that culminated in one of the worst evils in human history. 
Ever since, theologians, historians and educators have been engaged and involved 
in trying to find ways to make sure that “the teaching of contempt” never again 
becomes an explicit or implicit Christian teaching about Judaism or the Jewish 
people. “ Antisemitism and all forms of teaching of contempt are to be repudiated,” 
said a WCC-document. 


Christian declarations and documents, confessional and ecumenical, articulate in 
various ways that "the covenant of God with the Jewish people continues and that 
Christians are to thank God for the spiritual treasures which we share with the Jewish 
people."* Some of these statements have found or find their way into preambles of 
the constitution of many churches throughout the ojkoumene. One example is the 
North Elbian Evangelical-Lutheran Church, which “testifies to the faithfulness of God, 
who remains true to the covenant with his people Israel. In listening to God's 
instruction and in hope for the fulfilment of God's rule, the church is linked with the 
people of Israel." 


On the Jewish side, one could as an illustration refer to the statement and project 
Dabru Emet, which tries to encourage "Jews to reflect on what Judaism may now say 
about Christianity". From a Jewish perspective, it affirms the intrinsic relationship 
between Jews and Christians, saying that Jews and Christians worship the same 
God, they both seek authority from the same book, and they accept the moral 
principles of Torah. The document calls finally for Jews and Christians to work 
together for justice and peace. 


In the course of their dialogue, Jews and Christians have begun to discover that the 
encounter is a challenge for both communities. While it is true that no dialogue is 
symmetric, during the last decade there is the beginning of a convergence among 
Jews and Christians. Jews and Christians are beginning to ask themselves, each in 
their Own community, how the other informs our own self-understanding. As 
organisers, we would like to take this particular process seriously and in the way we 
Can encourage a continued reflection on one of the most important outcomes of 


1“Christian-Jewish dialogue beyond Canberra '91,” adopted by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in August 1992 as a basis for the ongoing Christian-Jewish dialogue, and sent to 
member churches for study and action. 

2 “Christian-Jewish dialogue beyond Canberra '91” 

3 Declaration of the Synod of the North Elbian Evangelical Lutheran Church, Rendsburg, 22 September 
2001, http://www.jcrelations.net/en/displayltem.php?id=1468 
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dialogue: the unexpected discovery about oneself! The other enables me to reflect 
upon who | am. This learning is masterly illustrated by French historian Fernand 
Braudel, who once wrote to a French student, who was about to leave Paris for one 
year's studies in London: "Living in London for one year does not automatically imply 
that you will know England very well. But in comparison, in the light of the many 
surprises that you will have, you will suddenly have understood some of the deepest 
and most original features of France, those you did not know before and could not 
learn in any other way."* 


After some decades of dialogue, when friendship has been established, there are 
opportunities not only for learning about the other but also for learning about oneself. 
There is now a space for unlearning as well as for learning anew. Such possibilities 
are not necessarily mutual and synchronic. The challenge to Jews and Christians 
takes different forms and can be expressed in varied ways. Although summarising in 
a couple of words expressions of unlearning and learning in the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue easily invites to over-simplification, there is no doubt that Rabbi Leon 
Klenicki offers a challenge of both unlearning and learning to both communities, while 
not exhausting other learnings. “Christianity must overcome theological triumphalism: 
the conviction that it is the only way of salvation and that it has to be imposed on 
everyone. ... Judaism needs to overcome the triumphalism of pain and memories. ... 
the feeling of pain should not be ... an attitude of constant accusation.” 


As organizers, we would like to see whether we could work on a theme that, in light 
of the developments in Jewish-Christian dialogue, would challenge both Jews and 
Christians: 


How do our understandings of Jews and Judaism and our relationships with 
Jews and living Judaism shape the way we Christians think about ourselves? 


How do our understandings of Christianity and Christians, and our 
relationships with Christians and living Christianity shape the way we Jews 
think about ourselves? 


Although we in the Jewish-Christian dialogue are painfully aware of how Christianity 
has been misused to help structure a platform of anti-Judaism and then anti- 
Semitism, we would like to see if we could go beyond any historical rehearsal of the 
relationship, during this consultation aware of that this tends to wedge us into 
discussions of the distortions and (mostly Christian) sins of the past. The focus 
should be as much as possible on today's theological and spiritual situation and 
formation. We see such an exploration as a deepening of the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue, which would try to articulate if and how the Contemporary Self- 
Understandings of Jews and Christians are influenced by the living reality of the 
other. The consultation should prompt us to ask ourselves: 


e What is it that makes you a Jew/Christian? “ If | am |, because | am |, and you 
are you because you are you, then | am | and you are you. But if | am | 
because you are you and you are you because | am I, then | am not | and you 
are not you.” What is the role of the other in my being who | am? 


4 Fernand Braudel: Ecrits sur l'histoire, Ed. Flammarion, Paris, p.59; 

5 Leon Klenicki, “A Hopeful Reflection on the Future of the Interfaith Dialogue Relationship” in Lesarten 
des jUdisch-christlichen Dialoges, ed. Silvia Kappeli (Bern: Peter Lang, 2002), 109 

6 Attributed to the Rabbi of Kotzk 
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e What kind of role do the people, practices and teachings of the sister religion 
(Christianity/Judaism) play in your understanding of your own life of faith? 

e What do Jews and Christians mean when they say, “We have the same 
God"? 

e Is Jewish-Christian dialogue, and for that matter interreligious dialogue, best 
carried out in a climate of radical pluralism, where we all are distinct and in a 
sense equidistant from each other or is God interested in coalitions - 
coalitions that in turn often intensify sibling rivalry? 


Elaborating on these questions together would be the main thrust of the consultation. 
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Centre de liaison et d’information concernant les minorités religieuses 
(Liaison and information center concerning religious minorities) 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHARTER OF GOOD CONDUCT 


1. Religious freedom is a necessary condition of democratic life. Modern rights, both 
national and international, elevated it to the rank of a fundamental freedom'. Freedom of 
conscience and religion is essential to any true personal or collective spiritual endeavor. Any 
religious group - old or new, major or minor, institutional or otherwise - has a right to this 
freedom as well as a duty to respect it. 


2. Freedom of conscience and religion gives everyone the right to believe, not believe or to 
change faith, as well as the right to express, practise and reveal one's personal convictions. 
It guarantees everyone the right to orient one's conduct and way of acting according to the 
teachings and prescriptions of one's religious conviction, that is: "any form of representation 
linked to the relationship that humans have with the divine, respectively the 
transcendental*"». Expressed collectively, this freedom includes the right to assemble and to 
organize as an association, according to the rights of the country. 


3. Individual freedom has its limits in the freedom of others, thus a religiously polyvalent 
society must guarantee religious peace. It is the responsibility of public powers, civil society, 
traditional religious communities as well as those more recently created to find a modus 
vivendi that will permit justice and set aside discrimination. 


4. The facilitation of such a coexistence shall be provided by the institutions of the secular 
state, which refraining from all forms of segregation on religious matters, should guarantee 
equity in the treatment of all those belonging to a religious community, as well as those not 
belonging to any religious community. The religious neutrality of the State offers believers, 
whoever they be, the possibility to practise their faith within society respecting good morality 
and public order. 


5. Belonging to a religious group gives direction to human existence and may help it 
flourish, yet it can lead to abuses and perversions that may harm human dignity. For these 
reasons the present "Charter of Good Conduct" can be applied to individual, collective, social 
and inter-religious relationships. 


6. Any individual can freely join or leave the religious group of his/her choice. None shall 
endure damage to personality particularly discrimination in matters of employment by reason 
of religious faith. None shall be harassed for their convictions but shall be responsible for 


" Art. 49 and 50 of Federal Constitution, art. 303 of Civilian code, art. 9 European Convention of 
Human Rights, art. 18 Pact Il, Declaration of the United Nations on the elimination of all forms of 
intolerance and discrimination based on religion. Human Rights declaration of the United Nations of 
1948, International Charter on the Rights of Children , as well as art. 164 of the Constitution of Geneva 
which in fact only guarantees freedom of worship. 

* Federal Tribunal Decree 119 la 178,183A. 
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words and acts in relation to the system of laws. Public powers shall refrain from any 
meddling in the spiritual choices of a person. On the other hand, religious leaders should 
ensure the freedom of all new members and refrain from intimidation of those who wish to 
leave their community, particularly minors and vulnerable persons. 


7. Any faith or religious group has the right to collectively express its beliefs through worship 
and private or public activities within the limits of public order and the respect of the common 
good. Any religious creed can freely disseminate its vision of the world without having to 
endure discriminatory measures against itself or its followers. Without excluding the debate 
of ideas, all propaganda aiming at the denigration of other expressions of faith or agnosticism 
is firmly proscribed. 


8. In the spirit of tolerance, society welcomes religious diversity. Each religious community, 
ancient or modern has the right to have its ideas and its actions honestly presented and 
protected from abusive comparison and defamation. If a group is challenged it will agree to 
provide enlightenment concerning its religious, social or financial activities; in return, 
challengers will concentrate upon the incriminating facts and refrain from all abusive 
generalizations or insidious allusions. 


9. Interreligious dialogue is apt to remove the fears and suspicions that may exist between 
long established communities and newly created ones. Conducted with respect for the 
convictions of others and with loyalty towards one’s own convictions, such a dialogue does 
not exclude mutual critique; it opens the way to a peaceful coexistence determined by the 
rules of a game freely accepted and offers a favorable setting to find solutions to the tensions 
inherent in religious diversity. 


10. A panel of observers of religious phenomena in which representatives of public powers, 
religious movements as well as scholars could participate, could be placed under the 
protection of the State and provide a place likely to prevent hasty judgments as well as 
shedding light in the event of persisting tensions or accusations of mental manipulations, 
sexual abuse or financial pressures. 


In the same way, an ombudsman trusted by the various parties would contribute by providing 
mediation to resolve litigation cases. 


In subscribing to the present Charter, the signatories wish to communicate their willingness 
to contribute to respectful coexistence with freedom for all and with the right to moral integrity 
for all. They commit themselves to correct all abuse that would objectively harm the rights of 
the individual. They wish to develop trust amongst social actors within the framework of their 
institutions and the laws of a State guaranteeing equality of treatment for all its people . 


September 10, 1997. 


Centre de liaison et d’information des minorités religieuses 
case postale 276 - 1219LeLignon - ) 022/796.65.44 
http:/Awww.clims.ch 





CLIMS is a Swiss organisation, based in Geneva, composed mainly of members of so-called New 
Religious Movements such as Mahikari, Unification Church, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints and the Church of Scientology. One of the founding members of the organisation is Swiss 
Reformed Pastor Dr. Jean-Claude Basset. One of the aims of the organisation to facilitate contacts 
between individuals, minorities, churches and official representatives of society and in case of 
controversy or litigation, offer its good offices or help to identify independent mediation. 
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Christian-Muslim Seminar in Istanbul 


Organised by World Council of Churches and Intercultural Platform 


The World Council of Churches (WCC) and the Intercultural Dialogue Platform in Turkey 
jointly sponsored a Christian-Muslim seminar in Istanbul, 17-18 June 2003. A series of visits 
in Istanbul and Ankara, to a number of religious, political and human rights organizations as 
well as to government officials followed the seminar. Issues discussed at the seminar were 
mutual listening and learning, citizenship and human rights, striving for justice and 
overcoming violence, the three sub-themes of the International Consultation sponsored by 
the WCC in October 2002. The following presentation "Common Values and Common 
responsibilities" opened the discussion. 


“Common Values and Common Responsibilities" 
Introduction 


The city of Amsterdam, the capital of the Netherlands is probably the most multi-cultural city in 
the Netherlands. 43% of the population is of non-Dutch background and it is a fair guess that 
10% of the Muslim population of the Netherlands lives here, the majority from Turkish and 
Moroccan background. The prediction is that within five years from now, 50% of the population 
below thirty will be Muslim. In Western European countries, we have all the reason to reflect on 
common values and common responsibilities. 


In his New Year's address 2002, the Mayor of the city of Amsterdam, himself Jewish, raised the 
issue in an eloquent way: What are we going to do? Are we looking for differences between 
people or are we looking for that which binds us together? He then spoke about dialogue on the 
basis of democratic foundations of society, where freedom of expression according to the law is 
essential and vital. He told how since the eleventh of September he worked on that basis. 


What was a very striking element in his address was the fact that the Mayor asked that attention 
be given to the role of religion in society! Religion as cement in society should not be 
underestimated. And he blamed the Dutch government for not paying attention to this aspect. 
While maintaining the doctrine of separation of church and state, he claims that religion should 
be taken seriously. 'Without mosques, temples, churches and synagogues we will not succeed’ 
in the integration of all people in our society. 


Many politicians in our country vehemently attacked these statements. The Mayor was blamed 
for wanting to reintroduce pre-Enlightenment ideas, of mixing politics and religion. 


| would like to address in my presentation the role religion - Judaism, Christianity and Islam: 
synagogue, church and mosque - could play in the discussion on common values and 
responsibilities. Religion is too important to leave to the fundamentalists - terrorists - wno we 
find in all three traditions. But how and in what way? 


11th September 
During the Second World War, my father was involved in the resistance against Nazi 
occupation. He died in 1945. After the war, my widowed mother and we, as children, were 


financially taken care of by a foundation called 40-45. One of the benefits that we, as family and 
children, were offered was the possibility to have at some point a holiday of a week or two 
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during the summer on one of the islands in the North of the Netherlands. We stayed in a kind of 
wooden barrack. At that time in the early fifties | got to know the term, which since the 11th 
September is not absent from any political agenda. The name written above the entrance of the 
holiday barrack was 'The terrorist'! Of course it was used as a honorary title. My late father was 
a terrorist in the eyes of the Nazis. If you had asked my father why he got involved, he would 
have answered with a line from our national anthem: ‘to drive away tyranny, which had wounded 
my heart’. 


After 11th September it was repeatedly said that the USA or the Western World or Western 
Civilisation was hit in the heart. The question | would like to raise is, which heart? Of course 
one can say the emotional heart. It was shocking to see how peopie were jumping to their 
death from these twin towers. Furthermore to see these enormous buildings collapse, 
something which one would have seen before only in movies, and in that case you had at least 
the opportunity to turn off your television. This time it was cruel reality. Three thousand victims 
in one blow. 


But something else happened at the same time. The Western world was hit in the economic 
heart. Did one not mean to say that the rich world was hit in the economic heart by these 
terrorists? Wall Street had not been closed for such a long time since the two world wars. The 
images shown on CNN were continuously accompanied by the figures of the NASDAQ, Dow 
Jones and whatever it is called, at the bottom of the screen. 


What can we say about this from the perspective of our common traditions? Are we people who 
take our religious traditions seriously, the traditions of the prophets from Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus and Mohammed? 


There is a German expression: 'Money is ruling the world [Geld regiert die Welt]'. In particular in 
the western so-called capitalistic world, we are very much aware of the truth of this statement. 
This conviction has become even stronger since the Fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989. Until that 
time, the world was divided between the capitalistic West and the communist East. For that 
reason NATO, as well as the Warsaw pact were founded. But the situation has drastically 
changed since the collapse of the Soviet Union. Many have hailed the literal and figurative fall of 
the Berlin Wall. But what did it bring? Actually one can say that the wrong of communism was 
and is interpreted by many as the right of capitalism. Ideologically speaking many are or have 
become ‘capitalist’ now. Many political parties in Europe, even the social democrats or socialist, 
have become 'liberal', ‘capitalist’. Until recently many socialist parties ruling in Europe: like in the 
Netherlands and France: still in Germany, Great Britain but how much has that really to do with 
the socialist ideals? 


Imagine for a moment that in 2000 years from now our present Western ‘civilisation’ would be 
excavated: what will the archaeologists find? Perhaps they will find the ruins of some 
cathedrals, but mainly they will find what is left are traces of Banks and towers of insurance 
companies. And on the basis of these findings, they will try to write the history of our civilisation. 
They will say, people living in those days must really have believed strongly and firmly in the 
power of Money. That must have been the beating heart of their civilisation. 


The God they believed in, was dwelling in banks: an invisible God, who forced his followers to 
dwell in large cities with millions of inhabitants. Men sold their soul for money, women their 
body, others worship money. Archaeologists of the future will find messages, which promise that 
despite the smoking of cigarettes you will not get lung cancer. Despite the 500 million 
automobiles on earth, you will continue to breathe clean air and tropical forests will be saved. 


This invisible cruel God has many faces: valuable papers, golden bars, rough diamonds. His 
temples and banks grow until 100 floors from glass and steel well into the clouds point their 
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warning fingers high above the pointers of some stray tower of leftover churches of the old 
religion. 


The confession of faith which was taught from childhood onwards, runs like, Time is money. 
With money you can buy anything, even love. One third of humankind lived at the expense of 
the other two thirds. What is the purpose of human life? To become rich. How? Dishonest when 
you can, honest when you must. Who is the only and true God? Money. Money is God, Gold, 
dollar and shares: Father Son and Spirit' (Mark Twain said already). One was waging wars for 
money and everyone knew at the time that only an idiot thinks that one becomes richer through 
war. 


Money is seen as a blessing of the God of Old: the way of life, this faith in God and money as 
the incorporation of God. The freedom of man is as great as his purse. Is that what the 
prophets of old taught us? 


The ministry of Jesus could be summarised in two words. Jesus states that you can not serve 
two Lords, two Gods; it is either God or Mammon. You could say that the heart of the Gospel 
(Indjil) is expressed with two Aramaic words: Abba and Mammon. |n the Gospel, in the New 
Testament these two words you find only in the mouth of Jesus. 


Abba means Father, actually Daddy. A tender name for God. We hear of a growing intimate 
trustful relationship of Jesus with God whom he calls Father, Daddy. 


Mammon is an Aramaic word for possession, everything which has money-value: it means: 
dishonest gain. Jesus constantly rejects Mammon. This was characteristic for Jesus' ministry on 
earth. It is striking that the only time we hear that Jesus made use of physical violence is the day 
when he chased the moneylenders from the premises of the temple in Jerusalem. 'Making a 
whip of cords, he drove all of them out of the temple, both the sheep and cattle. He also poured 
out the coins of the money changers and overturned their tables. He told those who were selling 
the doves, Take these things out of here! Stop making my Father's house a marketplace!" John 
2; 1546) 


Mammon does not only stand for money. It stands for greed. How many people are not 
attached to their business?! They are not possessing money. Money possesses them! | once 
knew a person, who on his deathbed was still asking about the latest figures of the stock 
exchange. On his tombstone they could have written, he died in Mammon ('He passed away in 
Mammon'). Mammon/Money is a subtle working power, a possessive kind of instinct, which 
drives a person to become a rich fool. Like the one described by Jesus in a parable: 'The land 
of a rich man brought forth plentifully; and he thought to himself, 'What shall | do for | have 
nowhere to store many crops? And he said: | will do this: | will pull down my barns, and build 
larger ones; and there | will store all my grain and my goods. And | will say to my soul, Soul, you 
have ample goods, laid up for many years; take your ease, eat drink and be merry. But God 
said to him, 'Fool! This very night your soul is required of you, and the things you have 
prepared, whose will they be? So is he who lays up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God' (Luke 12:18-20). 


It was said that Western civilisation was hit in the heart. But we have to ask for the causes of 
these terrorist acts, without of course by so doing condoning them. We have to ask the 
question: who is terrorising whom and why? The Western world has to ask the question, why 
are we not seen as friends? | am sure the cause of the expressions of hatred in the Middle East 
or Asia is not religion. The cause has to be found in an already long-existing and growing 
inequality in this world. 
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It struck me the other day when | came across the figure in a book stating that there are as 
many communications connections in Manhattan alone as there are in the whole of the African 
continent. The South African spokesperson said at the end of the conference in Durban against 
racism - 2001- on the issue of the white responsibility for racism: 'Our concern is not money, but 
(human) dignity’. 


There will be no peace without justice towards the suppressed. The General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Konrad Raiser, wrote shortly before the beginning of the 
bombardments in Afghanistan: 'As long as the call of those who are humiliated by relentless 
injustice, by systematic depriving of their rights and by the arrogance of the power of those who 
possess the unchallenged military might is neglected or ignored by a seemingly indifferent and 
insensitive world, terrorism will not be overcome. The answer to terrorism must be found in 
putting right injustice that breeds violence between and within nations’. 


Countless people in the world of today are hit in their hearts because of the priorities of the 
affluent, Western and capitalistic world. 


We are here together as people coming from the Christian and the Muslim traditions. It has 
always struck me that in the Arab world, when you ask someone about his or her religion, he or 
she will answer: Ana Muslim in sh'-Allah. | am a Muslim when God wills. In the city of Antioch, 
in the first century of the Christian era the followers of Jesus were called 'Christians'. They did 
not say about themselves: we are Christians. Others recognised in them and in their behaviour 
that they were really followers of Jesus. When we say today that we are together as Muslims 
and Christians, we should ask ourselves: are we really? Are we truly surrendering to God or are 
we serving Mammon? More than a theology, theopraxis is needed. 


Liberation from Pharaoh 


The leading circles in our countries seldom want to address religion. They see it as a danger for 
democracy and of course a kind of fundamentalist use of religion can be a threat to democratic 
values. But the possible misuse of religion is not a reason to underestimate the importance of 
the good use of it. The director of the Social and Cultural Planning Office in the Netherlands 
wrote some years ago in an essay entitled ‘The multi-cultural illusion’ - and this shows how he 
looked down upon the Muslim migrants in our country. The migrants are not only marginal in 
number, minority groups, but also marginal in quality, that is to say that they are not ‘all holders 
of great cultural capital, here to spread their spiritual wealth. It was a journey to the fleshpots of 
Egypt and whoever has refreshed himself there, does not find very much in his own culture - nor 
in the religious side of it - to continue the journey. 


For Jews, Christians or Muslims who are familiar with their religious and spiritual ‘capital’, their 
holy books which they brought with them, recognise in these words exactly the kind of language 
the Pharaoh of Egypt was using. The Pharaoh (Firayn) of Egypt wanted to get rid of those 
people. Moses brought the people out of slavery into the desert and he received the 
Torah/Tawra on Mount Sinai and led his people to the Promised Land. 


In the month of May, many countries in Europe remember and celebrate the end of the Second 
World War - the liberation from Nazism. One can mull over the question if the vision of those 
who gave their life for liberation had had their dream fulfilled after the war? Is the society in 
which we find ourselves, what they had dreamt of, what they had hoped for? Or was all the 
sacrifice in vain? 


What did the people from the Netherlands do after five years' occupation and the liberation? 


Mind you! For some four/five years we frustrated the liberation struggle of another people, the 
Indonesians! It meant that we did not learn much ourselves, nor for others. 
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What is our common tradition - Judaism, Christianity and Islam teaching us in relation to 
common values and common responsibilities? What are our common Holy Scriptures: Tawra, 
Indjil and the Qur'an telling us? 


At the beginning of the history of the Jewish people, you have the story of the liberation from the 
bondage in Egypt, the Exodus. The Christian tradition is not very different. In the story of the 
transfiguration on the mountain, Jesus meets Moses and Elijah. The two of them speak with 
Jesus about the end of his life in Jerusalem (Luke 9:31); cf. Heb. 11:22): his Exodus. Also in 
the Qur'an we find similar references to those stories of the oppression of the Israelites, the birth 
and mission of Moses, the hardening of the heart of Pharaoh (Firayn) and the Exodus. And 
come together unto Pharaoh and say: Lo! we bear a message of the lord of the Worlds, 
(Saying: Let the children of Israel go with us.' Surah The Poets 26: 16,17. [So let the children of 
Israel go with me, 7 105; 'Lo we (Moses and Aaron) are two messengers of thy Lord. So let the 
Children of Israel go with us and torment them not...., 20:47. 


In the church tradition in which | was brought up, every Sunday we heard the reading of the Ten 
Commandments which began with the words: 'lam the Lord your God, who brought you out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage’. When | try to recall how | understood 
those words at the time, | think that | understood them to deal with the deliverance from the 
slavery of sin. You did not think about a real Egypt. The political reality was out of the picture. 
But the Hebrew word that is translated here with ‘bring out' would be better translated with 
liberate. The word is used in the very name of Joshua or Jesus and means: the Lord liberates. 
God hears the cry for help of oppressed people, he can not but hear it. He listens to that voice 
and cannot overlook the suffering of people, and He is going to do something about it: Moses 
was sent out to liberate his people from bondage. 


What do those texts say to us today if we commemorate the liberation from the tyranny of 
Nazism? The Bible and the Qur'an speak about the specific liberation from oppression in Egypt. 
According to the Qur'an, a certain Haman is the advisor of Pharaoh. We know from the biblical 
story that Haman lives much later. Haman is the servant of another tyrant in Persia. That king 
or emperor of Persia was an oppressor. The Qur'an makes even another connection: Pharaoh 
gives an order to Haman to build a tower in order to enable Pharaoh to reach God so that he 
can spy on Him: And Pharaoh said, O chiefs! | know not that ye have a god other than me, so 
kindle for me (a fire), O Haman, to bake the mud; and set up for me a lofty tower in order that | 
may survey the god of Moses. Koran 28:38; 40:36,37 (38,39). This is clearly a reference to the 
building of the tower of Babel (Genesis 11) and means that Pharaoh has divine aspirations. 
Pharaoh stands for a proud arrogant tyrant: a leader (a Fuhrer) who misuses his power to 
oppress the innocent, the weak and who kills them. In short, an incarnation of Fascism. 
(Pharaoh 's way of life is self-destructiveness: Rahman, 37) 


Sometimes one said that the prophet Mohammed confuses the different stories of the Egyptian 
Pharaoh with the Persian king. But this of course is not the point. The Bible and the Qur'an are 
not so much interested in history in the sense what happened. The Bible and the Qur'an are 
interested in what happens all the time. And what is it: that happens again and again? 


Let us ask the questions: Who were and who are those Pharaohs? Of course Nazi Germany 
was at that time one of the members of what is today called the axis of evil. In biblical times: 
Egypt and Persia belonged to that axis of evil, if you want to use this terminology. Just as today 
lraq of Saddam Husayn and what those days Persia today is called. It is of course handy as 
long as you are not from Germany of those days, Iran or North Korea to call others the axis of 
evil. But according to the Bible and the Qur'an are those 'Pharaohs' only the others? lraq? Iran, 
North Korea? What about the political leaders of the other (powerful) nations in the world? 
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The liberation from Egypt as well as the liberation from the yoke of oppressive Nazism in the 
Second World War was intended to found a new world, a new society where justice would be 
done to everyone. But what happened when the people of Israel were liberated and arrived in 
the Promised Land? What happened as soon as they were able to rule themselves? After the 
liberation did they found a new society where justice was executed for the sake of oppressed, 
were the prisoners set free? Did the hungry get their bread? Did they establish an alternative 
society without Pharaohs, without kings, without an army, without a military complex? It was 
surely their intention. But did this really happen? The shocking thing is that very soon it went in 
the same direction as what happened under the Pharaoh of Egypt. Against the advice of the 
prophet, they instituted a hereditary kingship with generals, military experts, taxation, and forced 
labour. The first step in that direction was set by King David, and the decisive turn was made 
under King Salomon. He modernises his army and does not hesitate to begin an arms race and 
arms deals. When other people have wagons and horses, why not Israel? Salomon purchases 
and aquires them. Astronomical amounts are invested and thousands of wagons and horses 
are obtained. King Salomon imports them. From where? What do you expect? From Egypt of 
course: Salomon gathered together chariots and horsemen; he had fourteen hundred chariots 
and twelve thousand horsemen, all of which he stationed in the chariot cities and with the king in 
Jerusalem (1 Kings 10: 26). This very policy brings about a fundamental change in society. 
Because of the financing of this military budget the population has to suffer tremendously. 
Salomons choice for a modern military outfit turns him into a despotic ruler. The great prince of 
peace as King Salomon is known becomes: a Pharaoh! And this leads to the situation 
immediately after his death, people are called upon for a new liberation, a new Exodus. The 
country splits into two. People are no longer accepting the Pharaonic yoke (1 Kings 12). 


The Bible and the Qur'an texts are more explosive stuff than we realise. Jews, Christians and 
Muslims all three believe in a God who liberates! In all three traditions the prophets raise their 
voices against any Pharaoh, any king, any ruler, any government for that matter, establishing a 
rule on injustice, exploitation. All three protest in the name of God against the brutalisation of 
human kind. The innocent blood of human beings is costly in the eyes of God. The Living God is 
a guarantee for true humanity. 





Anton Wessels is professor of missions and evangelism at the Faculty of Theology, 
Free University, The Netherlands. He is the author of several books on Christian- 
Muslim relations. 
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La confiance au cceur 
de la voie 


Dossier - Magazine 
Editions Prajna 
décembre 2002 

ISBN 2-905188-57-8 





dharma@rimay.net 


DHARMA La voie du 
Bouddha 


Le mandala de Il'experience 


Dossier - Magazine 
Editions Prajna 
Mai 2003 
ISBN 2-905188-59-6 


dharma@rimay.net 

















a The Gujarat Carnage 
On 27 February 2002, a coach of the Sabarmati Express was torched near Godhra railway 


station. Fifty-eight passengers, mainly Hindu pilgrims returning from a visit to Ayodhya in 
support of the temple movement, were burnt to death. 


BS LSM SAS aE 


Edited by 
Dr. Asghar Ali Engineer 


| Within 24 hours, a conflagration of violence against Muslims erupted and spread in a large 
number of cities, towns and villages in Gujarat. The action was unlike any previous communal 
| violence in post-independence India. Several investigative teams rushed to Gujarat, conducted 
| inquiries and published reports and other documents. Official bodies including the National 
| Human Rights Commission made important studies and presented them to the nation. 


| This book is a compilation of articles, editorials, investigative reports, surveys, memoranda and 
| other significant material on the carnage. The final report of the National Human Rights | 
Commission is included in it. Useful material and information will be found in it by future | 
_ researches, academics and lay readers. | 


| Asghar Ali Engineer (b.1949) has trained in Islamic theology, Tafsir, Islamic Jurisprudence and | 
| the Hadith and has more than 40 published books to his credit on Islam, the problems of i 
| Muslims, the rights of Muslim women, and on communal and ethical problems in India and South 1 


) 
| Asia. He is the editor of the quarterly Indian Journal of Secularism. 
Orient Longman Private Limited 
| 





1/24 Asaf Ali Road | 
Delhi-110 090, India 1 
Price: Rs. 425/-, | 
Olledit@nda.vsni.net.in 








Editor@pol.net.in 
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We hope you enjoy reading "Current Dialogue" and we appreciate 
reading your comments. You can access "Current Dialogue" on 
our web site at 


www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/interreligious/index-e.html 


Current Dialogue and other WCC publications and information can 
now also be distributed by e-mail. To receive an electronic 
version, please complete our online form at: 


http://www2.wcc-coe.org/wccregistration.nsf 


We know that some people like to receive hard copies of Current 

Dialogue and we are happy to send these. If you would prefer 

to receive only the electronic version, please specify your mailing 
address mentioning in the comments that you no longer wish to 
receive a hard copy so we can remove it from our surface mail 
distribution list. Thanks for helping us reduce costs through 


: improved service! 
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